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Another success story... 


The new warehouse buildings depicted here, have recently been 
erected for Messrs. Mullard Limited, to provide 140,000 sq. ft. 
of economical storage space. There you have yet another 


er -. 


example of a major project, completed in a matter of ten months. 
Another example of a Turriff “‘package”’ contract, a comprehensive 
service embracing design and construction, and including all the 


associated mechanical and electrical engineering services. An 


and architect right from the outset, resulting in complete 
co-ordination of planning, a saving in time and cost, and 


| example of the closest collaboration between client, contractor 
' . 
f completion bang on schedule. 





TURRIFF CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION LIMITED LONDON AND WARWICK 


Bear drnore 
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* La Goulue et Valentin le Désossé’ 
by Toulouse-Lautrec 
(Musée d’ Albi) 
- 
ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED 36 QUE 
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* At your leisure... 


Disraeli said ‘Increased means and increased Jeisure 


are the two civilisers of man.’ 


A hundred years after he said it, 





we are beginning to agree 
* that the one is useless without the other— 
like buying a picture and not having time to look at it. 
Leisure is the time to do what you want, 
not what you must; 
to go dancing like these famous characters here, 
or just to sit and talk, 
or just sit; or what you will. 
If we can sensibly dream these days 
of more leisure for everyone, 
it is because technical advances in industry 
make possible more useful work in less time. 
At the root of many such advances 
lies the oil industry. 
Oil has helped to make possible 
the whole age of fast transport, the new age of plastics, 


, the increased efficiency of many an industrial process. 








The oil refining process itself started being ‘automated’ 
before the word was invented. 

What matter to you? 

None at all, perhaps. 

Yet, if you care to think—at your leisure... 


oil—and Esso—are helping you 





to more leisure. 


' 
36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE - LONDON SWI €ss O 
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7, KING ST., ST. JAMES’S, 
ESTABLISHED 
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MEOALLISTS 


Canton enamel panel decorated in repoussé with European figures in brilliant famille rose colours. 


18th century, Chinese. 


Dept. ILN Utilecon Works, 
Folkestone 
Phone Folkestone 51844. 
Established 1773 


38 by 234 inches 





“ Get away from it all” in a Dormobile Caravan 
Tour peacefuily along the minor roads in a spacious 
6-seater, stop where you wish for meals (you've 
a self-contained kitchen) Stop overni ht 
in the place of your choosing (you've got beds for 
two or four) and get the best out of motoring 
known today 

Dormobile Caravan conversions are available on 
the Bedford CAS and CAL vans, Thames 15 cwt., 
Commer 15 cwt., Austin A 152 and Morris J2, 2- 
and 4-berth models—both 6-seaters. Prices from 
£760. The 4-berth Bedford CAL shown is £820. 


Full details from dealers or the designers 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK 
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From the von Mandl Collection. 
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 TROUSERED FOR LEISURE 


They shed their creases; they're light; 
they keep their trimly tailored look— 
they’re from Gieves: in grey ‘ Terylene’ 
and worsted, with self-belt, 6 gns. 





Gieves 


LIMITED 


Tailors, Hosiers & Hatters since 1785 
27 Old Bond Street, London W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 
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For this is a car that lives up to elegant styling with 
superb performance .. . justifies the most discerning 
choice with real motoring value for money! In the 
luxurious interior both you and your friends enjoy 
eminence plus ease. Away in seconds, you fee) the instant 
power at your command, thrill from the responsive sports- 
tuned engine. Sensitive handling, fast, safe cornering, 
superb roadholding—you've never driven better—/elt 


really cares... this is the car for you! 

Twin carburetter 14 litre engine developing 68 brake horse 
power. Polished walnut finished fascia and door cappings. 
Real leather upholstery. Seating for five—luggage room 
for all. Prove for yourself the outstanding advantages of 
the Riley 4/Sixty Eight —ask your loca] Riley Dealer fora 
trial run now. 

#4725 plus £303.4.2 P.T. Duotone colours ertra. 


For the motorist who 
wants big-hearted per- 
formance in a compact 

four-seater saloon, the 
rranty backed by 


lively Riley One-Point- 
Europe's most comprehensive 
Service—B.M.C Five is the answer. Long 
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stride cruising in the 80's. 
Sparkling acceleration. 
Luxurious appointments. 
4676 plus (200.14.2. P.T. 
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better —in your life! Yes, proud you'll be when you possess 
a Riley. For this is a car specially made for the man who 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING-THE RILEY 


gettrr, 


“ 


‘a SIXTY EIGHT 


RILEY MOTORS LTD.., Sales Division, Cowley, Orford. London Showrooms: 8-10 North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41/46 Piccodilly, W.1 





Set yeeenens 


Sailormen, they say, have salt water in their veins; but a 
ship like ‘Oriana’ needs more varied circulatory systems. 
Fresh water, salt water, fuel oil, steam and coolants: each 
has its own set of pipes, and apprentice plumber Frank 
Turner is getting to know them all. 

Frank learns his trade under the approving eye of his 
father, Frank Turner senior, himself first apprentice and 
then plumber with Vickers for the past 28 years. He 
inherits a proper pride in his craft and something more — 
the special pride of being a Vickers shipbuilder. 

That is the spirit of the men who work on ‘Oriana’. The 
combination of their individua] skills with up-to-the- 
minute techniques has produced one of the finest 
shipbuilding teams in the world. 
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There will be more than 150 miles of piping installed on ORIANA 





BARROW NEWCASTLE HEBBURN AND JARROW 
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VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (SHIPBUILDERS) LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SW1 Ship and Repair Yards: 
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Effortiess and thrilling acceleration to over the three figure mark 

superb handling — fade-free response from all-wheel disc 
braking — the style and luxury expected from Daimler — and you 
have Majestic motoring. With automatic transmission and full 
six seater comfort, the “Majestic” sets an unrivalled standard 
of value at the realistic price of £2,495 (incl. P.T.) 


relax ina 


IFAIMULBR MAIJIJHS TIC 


with disc-brake safety at EVERY wheel 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED ~ G.P.O. BOX 2 COVENTRY 


Londen Ovetributers end Showrooms STRATSTONE LTD. 40 BERKELEY STREET, W.! 


LONDON NEWS 


high performance 
high quality —this 
is MAJESTIC 
motoring! 
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THE STATE VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF ARGENTINA: DR. FRONDIZI AND HIS WIFE WITH THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


AT A DINNER PARTY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON JULY 4 
Dr. Arturo Frondizi, President of the Argentine Republic, was accompanied Spain. He was met at Victoria Station by the Prime Minister and other 
by his wife and his Foreign Minister when he arrived in London on July 4, members of the Government. On his first evening he and his wife dined at 


after having paid a two-day official visit to Holland. He is making a series Buckingham Palace with the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh. The President 
of visits to European countries, and after leaving England he will fly to earlier in the day addressed both Houses of Parliament 


Postage— Inland, 4d.; Canada lod.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the U. P.O. as a newspaper.) 











I WONDER if at any time since books were first 

reviewed in print has the general standard of 
reviewing fallen to so low a level as in our national 
Press at the present time ? That this should be so 
is not necessarily the fault of those who review 
books, but arises from the conditions under which 
the reviewing of books is carried out. A few 
great Sunday and daily newspapers follow the 
honourable traditions of the past and do their 
best to preserve and transmit the nation’s literary 
and cultural heritage in their book columns. Yet 
even in these a thousand or twelve hundred words 
is usually the most that can be spared for the 
discussion of the most important book, while the 
majority of works reviewed have to be dismissed 
in a few hundred words or less, while far more 
are never reviewed at all. In the more popular 
newspapers, those with the largest mass circula- 
tions of all, the only kind of reviewing usually 
tolerated is in an occasional “ feature”’ page, 
making some controversial or sensational work the 
subject of a topical, slap-dash commentary written 
in the new “‘ rock-’n’-roll "’ style of journalism. Nor 
do those who review works of scholarship or special 
expertise possess, as a rule, the necessary know- 
ledge to do so; reviewers, being expected to amuse 
in a little space, are apt to be more concerned with 
parading their own journalistic gifts or advertising 
their personal views than with any real examina- 
tion and assessment of those of the author. The 
great literary and political monthlies which used 
to treat serious books seriously are fast becoming 
extinct; the few remaining intelligent weeklies look 
dangerously like going the same way. Only in 
the provincial Press is book reviewing for the 
ordinary reader normally treated by those who 
practise it with the care and respect it deserves, 
but the circulations of local papers are very 
limited and few read them for literary appreciation. 

All this can be easily explained; the immense 
and rapid expansion of the “ literate '’ public and 
the transfer of major purchasing-power to the 
least thoughtful and least well-educated has 
inevitably made those who control the Press chary 
of devoting much space, or even any space at all, 
to serious literature. Yet despite gloomy prognosti 
cations the malaise that has afflicted book review 
ing may prove only temporary, and the degenera- 
tion of literary taste brought about by an over- 
rapid extension of elementary literacy may well 
be followed by a progressive improvement in 
popular reading standards and intelligence. At 
the moment, however, the barometer stands very 
low: and there is little real guidance as to what 
books are most worthwhile and why. Even the 
publication last year of the memoirs of such a 
widely popular national figure as Lord Woolton, 
though a work of obvious and striking originality, 
scarcely received the attention, and certainly not 
the discussion, it merited. A hundred years ago 
such a work would have been made the subject of 
a full-scale essay, running perhaps to 8000 or 
gooo words, by some great historical or literary 
thinker and publicist like Macaulay or Bagehot, 
and the ideas it advanced would thereby be made 
a kind of national property. For Lord Woolton 
was as unusual and challenging an autobiographer 
as he was a Cabinet Minister. In both he showed 
the quality, so rare in public life to-day, of being 
able to think for himself. And his thinking was 
based on experience-—the experience of a man who 
had succeeded in a very large measure in doing in 
life what he had set out to do. That objective 
had been neither wealth nor fame, though both 
these had come to him as a by-product of his life's 
work. The key to his career and achievement ts 
to be found in his account at the beginning of his 
book of the mass poverty against whose disastrous 
consequences he set himself to battle as a young 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


social worker in the slums of Liverpool. ‘‘ Amidst 
a number of different fields in which I have 
worked,”’ he writes in his Foreword, ‘‘ one idea has 
persisted in my mind—it is the conception of 
poverty as a social disease challenging at once the 
scientific and legislative capacity of the country 
and its Christian code of life.’’ Indeed, he describes 
his book—and rightly—not as an autobiography, 
but as an effort, illustrated by his beliefs and 
experiences during his long, varied career, ‘ to 
record the passing aspects of public thought and 
the creation of public opinion.”” All the personal 
happenings he describes, from his first post as a 
young schoolmaster in Burnley to his last as Lord 





THE METROPOLITAN POLICE “ DOG OF THE YEAR": “ AMICO,” 
WITH P. C. RONALD JACKSON, WHO TOGETHER WON THE 
ANNUAL BLACK KNIGHT CHALLENGE CUP FOR THE BEST 
HANDLER-AND-DOG TEAM 


The Black Knight pape Cup is awarded annually for the 
outstanding police dog and handler of the year and was won 
by this team on June 25. “ Amico” was the dog selected 
to be presented to the Prince of Wales and Princess Anne 
when they visited New Scotland Yard. ‘“ Amico” is four 
years old, and he and P. C. Jackson have been together now 
for eighteen months. They are stationed at Sidcup and have 
made twenty-two arrests during the last twelve months. 


President of the Council and the victorious Chairman 
of a resuscitated Conservative Party, are, in reality, 
variations on this abiding and dominant theme. 

Lord Woolton began his battle with the many- 
headed monster of degradation and want created, 
among so much else that was good, by 1roth-century 
British latssez-faire capitalism, as Warden of the 
David Lewis Club and Hostel in Liverpool—itself 
inspired, like the People’s Palace in the Mile End 
Road, in East London, by Sir Walter Besant’s 
remarkable novel, “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.”" Here, with a persistence, courage and 
broad humanity which are still remembered in the 
world of voluntary social welfare as a model of 
what such work can be, he grappled with the social 
consequences of casual, ill-paid labour—malnutri- 
tion, disease and human degradation. In this the 
experiences of young Frederick Marquis, as Lord 
Woolton then was, were only those of other 
young men of good education and great heart who 
accepted the social challenge of their time and 
devoted themselves to exorcising the evil genie 
unloosed by their vigorous, but blinkered, 19th- 
century forbears and in following the crusade 
epitomised in the setting which Hubert Parry 
wrote at that time to the words of the 18th-century 
mystic, William Blake, 
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I shall not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land. 
Where, however, Lord Woolton’s career became 
unique was that, without for a moment losing 
sight of his ideal—the alleviation of human 
suffering and degradation—he seized the opportu- 
nity offered by his own brilliant talents and the 
vision and sound judgment of a remarkable family 
of Jewish retailers, the Cohens of Lewis’s, who 
invited him to enter the directing ranks of 
commerce and, in doing so, to make a contribu- 
tion of almost incalculable extent, not merely by 
alleviating poverty in this country, but by helping 
to abolish it by placing within the reach of the 
labouring poor the same wealth and freedom of 
consumer-choice that the Industrial Revolution 
had offered a century before to the industrious rich. 
It is this that makes Lord Woolton’s book, like 
his life, so intensely interesting. ‘‘I am going 
into business,’’ he said to a successful manufacturer 
who had been disturbed by an article of his 
advocating improved conditions of industrial 
employment and security for the worker, “ and 
I swear to you that I will stick to my principles, 
and yet I will make a business so successful and 
profits so large that tears of envy will roll down 
your cheeks.”’ The story set out in his pages of how 
he achieved this through the instrumentality of 
the great North Country retail and chain store 
of Lewis’s is a contribution to social history every 
whit as significant as the saga of the 15th-century 
clothiers or of ‘‘ Jack of Newbury’s "’ famous looms 
in the age of the Tudors. 


At that time the combined buying power of the 
three Lewis's stores was probably larger than that of 
any other retail organisation in the country except 
the co-operative movement.... It seemed to me that 
the developments that were taking place in many fields 
of social activity were capable of being focused on the 
single point of a desire for an improved standard of 
living. The trade union movement was seeking better 
conditions for its members. First among all their 
demands was that for an increased wage packet, but 
the object of the increased wage packet was in order 
that they might have more money to spend on an ever- 
expanding range of interests. More and more people 
were being educated, and the percentage receiving 
secondary and high education was increasing rapidly. 
With every advance in knowledge there came some 
advance in taste, some further demand for the refine- 
ments of beauty in the home and for labour-saving 
devices. Retail distribution had a part to play in this 
social movement: we resolved to take it. We could 
not influence the standard of wages except in our own 
business, but we could, by the skilful use of our buying 
power, reduce the price of goods by placing large and 
economic orders with manufacturers, and so getting 
goods at lowest prices consistent with quality. By 
paying cash “ on the nail "’ we could make our orders 
acceptable to manufacturers who might not have many 
liquid resources. By selling at low rates of profit on 
each transaction, we were able—if we could get a 
sufficiently large turnover—still to pay our staff 
more than trade union rates of wages and have some 
profit left for investment in the further development 
of the business whilst, at the same time, giving a 
reasonable return to the shareholders. By taking 
preliminary risks on designs in dress materials and 
house furnishings we could do something to bring the 
luxuries of the well-to-do within the reach of the people 
who were our customers.* 


Reading Lord Woolton's pages one realises, almost 
with a sense of shock, that in the creation of the 
prosperity and social well-being of the mid-2oth- 
century Welfare State the part of this brilliant 
retailer and practical humanitarian has probably 
been greater than that of any of his early Fabian 
associates and contemporaries who in youth set 
out to reach the same goal but followed a different 
and more publicised, but less practical, road to the 
betterment of their fellow men and women. 


*“ The Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Woolton,” 
Cassell, p. 80 
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A SPECTACLE OF GREAT BEAUTY — NELSON’S FLAGSHIP FLOODLIT: “SON ET LUMIERE" ON H.M.S. VICTORY AT PORTSMOUTH. 


One of the most unusual ‘‘ Son et Lumiére’’ spectacles ever seen in England 
opened at Portsmouth on July 1 when Nelson’s historic flagship, Victory, 
was floodlit. In the spectacle, which tells the history of the ship, Nelson is 
spoken by Sir Laurence Olivier. The distinguished cast includes Robert Morley, 
David McCallum, Nigel Stock, George Baker and Alex McCowan. The script 
was written by Captain J. E. Broome, D.S.C., R.N., and incidental music was 
composed by Raymond Leppard. The lighting was planned and provided by 


Atlas Lighting Ltd., whose experience in previous ‘‘ Son et Lumiére '’ produc- 
tions has been used to tremendous advantage in the colour-change illuminations. 
Sound equipment was supplied by Standard Telephones and Cables Ltd. The 
Admiralty recently announced a second gift of £10,000 by the Trustees of the 
‘*Save the Victory Fund'’ (the Society for Nautical Research, Greenwich 
towards the purchase of teak for the renovation of Victory’s main timbers 
The famous ship serves as flagship for the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth 
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SCENES OF A CLASSIC HENLEY. . A PIT DISASTER IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. } 


WENTY-SIX of the forty-five miners who lost their lives in the 
explosion and roof fall at Arrael Griffin Colliery, Six Bells, Mon- i 
mouthshire, were buried on July 2. Thousands of Welsh miners, 
wearing mourning, stood silently on the mountain slopes overlooking 
Abertillery to pay their last respects to the victims. Services 
were held throughout the day and were conducted by nine ministers. 
The funerals were attended by general managers from the South Wales 
coalfield, group managers and Coal Board representatives. The investi- ‘ 
gations into the cause of the disaster were expected to last several months. 


si , : The spot where the explosion took place was near where the Six Bells 
” , i pit underground workings run close to those of the Marine Colliery, 
ae » 3, OOF x ; Cwm, where fifty-two miners were killed in 1927. 
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ROWING TO VICTORY OVER OXFORD UNIVERSITY BY HALF A LENGTH: THE MOLESEY EIGHT ABOUT 
TO PASS THE WINNING-POST IN THE HENLEY GRAND CHALLENGE CUP 





WAITING FOR NEWS OF FRIENDS AND RELATIVES: ANXIOUS CROWDS OUTSIDE THE 
COLLIERY OFFICE AT SIX BELLS, MONMOUTHSHIRE. FORTY-FIVE LOST THEIR LIVES 














WELL AHEAD IN THE DOUBLE SCULLS: THE BRITISH PAIR, G. C. JUSTICZ AND N. BIRKMYRE, BEATING 
THE FRENCH PAIR, B. MONNERAEU AND R. DUHAMEL, IN THE RECORD TIME OF 7 MINS. 17 SECS 


\ 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE AT THE PIT-HEAD, WITH RESCUE WORK IN PROGRESS 
RELATIVES AND FRIENDS WATCH AND WAIT 








WINNING THE DIAMOND SCULLS FOR THE FOURTH TIME: THE BRILLIANT AUSTRALIAN, S. A.MACKENZIE, 
BEATING T. KOCERKA, OF POLAND, BY HALF A LENGTH 


N this year’s classic Henley was seen the first all-English final in the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup for eleven years, producing the first English win for seven. In a 
magnificent, extremely hard-fought race Molesey defeated the Oxford eight by half 
a length. Both crews used spade oars. The Diamond Sculls were won for the 
fourth time by the Australian, S. A. Mackenzie, who defeated the Polish oarsman, 
T. Kocerka, by half a length. In the Double Sculls G. C. Justicz (Birmingham 
and N. Birkmyre (Bristol) beat the French pair, B. Monneraeu and R. Duhamel, 
by one-and-three-quarter lengths. The Ladies’ Plate was won by Eton, and the 
Princess Elizabeth Cup was won in record time by Shrewsbury. The Visitors’ Cup 
was won by Ist and 3rd Trinity College, Cambridge, who defeated King's College, 
Cambridge. In the Stewards’ Cup Barn Cottage were much too strong for the PALL-BEARERS T TO 
holders, St. Edmund Hall-Lincoln, and lowered the record by three seconds. i Suanream @ bad poms se Vines ane Gan ee hae saci 
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WIMBLEDON: VICTORS 
AND RUNNERS-UP 


OF 1960. 


HREE of the five Wimbledon titles 

changed hands in 1960. The 1960 
Men’s Singles title went to the persevering 
Australian left-hander, N. A. Fraser, who 
defeated his fellow Australian left-hander, 
R. Laver, 6—4, 3—6, 9—7, 7—5. In the 
Men’s Doubles the British pair, M. G. 
Davies and R. K. Wilson, having defeated 
the holders, R. Emerson and N. A. 
Fraser (Australia), lost to R. D. Ralston 
and R. H. Osuna, 7—-5, 6—3, 10—8. In 
the Women’s Doubles Maria Bueno and 
Darlene Hard defeated Sandra Reynolds 
and R. Schuurman, 6—4, 6—0. Darlene 
Hard had won in 1959 with J. Arth. 
The two titles which did not change hands 
were: the Women’s Singles, in which 
Maria Bueno defeated Sandra Reynolds, 
8—6, 6—0, and the Mixed Doubles, in 
which R. Laver and Darlene Hard defeated + 
R. N. Howe and Maria Bueno, 13—11, ; se 


: 3—6, 8—6, in a close match. ‘ 
WOMEN’S CHAMPION AGAIN: MARIA BUENO (BRAZIL). ’ . CHAMPION AT THE SEVENTH ATTEMPT: N. A. FRASER (AUSTRALIA) 
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WAITING FOR THE MISSING LADY: (L. TO R.) R. LAVER (AUSTRALIA), MARIA BUENO (BRAZIL) AND HER PARTNER A LADY WHO JUST MISSED HER THIRD WIMBLEDON VICTORY OF THE YEAR 
R. N. HOWE (AUSTRALIA) TAKING A REST IN THE MIXED DOUBLES FINAL WHILE DARLENE HARD (U.S.A.) WAS MARIA BUENO (BRAZIL), WITH R. N. HOWE (AUSTRALIA) (LEFT). THEY WERE 
OFF THE COURT FOR A FEW MINUTES DEFEATED BY DARLENE HARD (U.S.A.) AND R. LAVER (AUSTRALIA) (RIGHT) 
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MISS BUENO AGAIN! THE BRAZILIAN GIRL WITH DARLENE HARD (USA) BEING PRE- THE FIRST BRITISH FINALISTS FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS: M. G. DAVIES AND R. K. WILSON (RIGHT) WHO 
SENTED WITH THE WOMEN’S DOUBLES CUP BY THE DUCHESS OF KENT AFTER THEIR WERE DEFEATED IN THE FINAL OF THE MEN'S DOUBLES BY R. D. RALSTON (U.S.A) AND R. H. OSUNA 
VICTORY OVER THE SOUTH AFRICANS R. SCHUURMAN AND SANDRA REYNOLDS MEXICO) (LEFT). BOTH PAIRS WERE UNSEEDED AND UNEXPECTED FINALISTS 
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“THE cancellation of President Eisen- 


hower's projected visit to Japan A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
SECOND THOUGHTS ON JAPAN. 


already seems to belong to past 
history. A reason for returning to it 
is to be found in discussions in the 
United States, sometimes heated, 
which are still going on as these words 
are written. The affair had been 
treated all over the world as a fiasco 
and a serious setback to the United States. At 
home the Democrats were as positive on this 
point as the rest of the worki and the Republicans 
obviously embarrassed. The State Department's 
claim that no rebuff had been received and no 
mistakes had been made looked perfunctory and 
carried no conviction. Internationally, the car- 
toonists, by no means all representing newspapers 
and periodicals unfriendly to the United States, 
tended almost by common consent to treat the 
Japanese incident with derision so far as the 
President and the administration were concerned. 


It all began with the unhappy reception of the 
President’sadvance 
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) Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


examination because better reasoned, and, to my 
mind, more telling than any heard before, though 
perhaps the level they had to beat was not high. 


Apart from defending his own conduct, the 
President had to deal with a belief, becoming 
widespread, that there had been too much personal 
diplomacy, too much diplomacy by aircraft, and 
that it would be well to revert to the older method 
of approach. He could point to many successes 
to the credit of diplomacy by aircraft, including 
the visit to the Philippines on this tour. He said 
he was convinced that “ any future President " 
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proaches, but it seems to have had 
some effect in steadying Republican 
morale. 


The behaviour of the Japanese 

Government during the crisis was 

puzzling. The police, according to 

reports, took the sort of action which 

would have been appropriate for dealing 

with some barging and jostling in a Trafalgar 

Square demonstration, but was ludicrously 

inadequate in face of mobs as vast and 

obstinate as those which assembled time after time 

in Tokyo. The young Army was hidden away. Did 

the Government think it was too new, or politically 

unreliable, or both? When the civil power, as re- 

presented by the police, breaks down, it becomes the 

duty of defence forces to aid them. The only alter- 

native is to surrender, which is what the Japanese 
Prime Minister did. 


Once again, however, it must be noted that 


these mobs were less violent and destructive than 
might have been 
expected. In some 


would continue to make visits of goodwill. This 
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hearing the news 
on the radio, I was 
visited by an 
American friend of 
great ability and 
exceptional know 
ledge and was the 
first totell him what 
had happened. 
He answered with- 
out hesitation: “I 
hope the President 
doesn't go.” 


It was at once 
announced from 
both sides that the 
visit would = take 
place. My own view 
was that there was 
much to be said for 
this decision. | felt, 
and feel still, that 
if the contrary view 
had prevailed many 
critics would say 
that President 
Eisenhower had Lt 
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RIO of Japan in the 





« 
“ American scheme 
ss of defence. We must 
¢ remember, too, that 
the northern island 
of Hokkaido almost 
ANZIBAR touches Sakhalin, 
the heavily fortified 

Russian base. 


Even Euro- 
peans who have 
lived long = years 
among the 
Japanese often fail 
to interpret their 
sentiments cor- 
rectly, but in this 
case there can be 
| no doubt of the 
| strength of pacifist 
purenco Marques or neutralist and 

| anti-American sen- 
timent in Japan. 
The State Depart- 
ment may be cor- 
rect in contending 
that it does not 











been bluffed into 
defeat. [ could One of the most important ha 
not have guessed becomes i t. 
what was to 
follow - Americans 
with the most intimate knowledge of Japan failed 
to do that and the Japanese Government may have 
been almost as much in the dark. The mobs in 
lokyo swelled to incredible size and established 
complete control. Indeed, efforts to deal with 
them and break their domination were almost 
wholly ineffective, and they did not disperse 
until they chose to 


On the President's return to Washington the 
defence stiffened somewhat, but the barrage of 
the attacking Democrats remained very powerful. 
Che prestige of the United States, it was urged, 
had reached “a new low"; the crying need was 
that its representatives should learn to strip 
themselves of illusions; yet it was not so much 
the machinery that was at fault as its directors. 
This last reproac& was clearly directed against 
the President himself rather than Mr. Herter. 
Then at the beginning of last week the former 
in a non-political speech -made some points worth 


A MAP OF AFRICA SHOWING THE STATES WHICH ARE INDEPENDENT 
ppenings in the history of African nationalism will be this year when, on October 1, the Federation of Nigeria 

Mali and the C 
in the African balance of power. One o 


ae have already achieved their full i and this 


is expecting in the next few years. 


was a glance in the direction of the Vice-President 
and of great value to the latter. If Mr. Nixon 
reaches the White House he will doubtless remould 
the Eisenhower policy, but in the role of Republi- 
can heir he cannot repudiate it. We must suppose 
that he would be a travelling President. 


On the personal side the President made a 
neat point, if only a debating point, by arguing 
that in one sense what had happened in Japan 
proved the success of American policy in general 
and of goodwill visits in particular. If, he said, 
the Communists had not feared the effects of his 
projected visit to Japan, they would not have 
gone to such frantic lengths to render it impossible. 
(A weakness in this thesis is that the action taken 
to prevent the visit was by no means all Com- 
munist.) The main feature of the speech was an 
appeal to the public not to “ fall into the error of 
blaming ourselves for what Communists do.” 
It was far from being a full answer to all re- 


AND WHICH ARE EXPECTING INDEPENDENCE. 


year 
the most significant points ubout this map is the large amount of French African territory which 
independence 


represent the 
majority view, but 
this is not very help- 
ful if a strong 
minority is to be 
allowed, virtually uncontrolled, to dictate policy. 
Since the riots Japan has taken over, by an 
arrangement previously reached, control of her 
own air defence, and this must be considered a 
weighty factor in the situation. 


will have seen remarkable changes 


The President's stout defence may have made 
the cancelled visit look less disastrous than at first 
sight, but few outside observers are likely to go 
back on their impression that the United States 
has suffered a rebuff. I do not say that the lost 
ground is irrecoverable, but I think the task will be 
stiff. Since the day on which General MacArthur 
landed American policy in Japan has been in 
theory and intention enlightened. Where there 
has been failure has been in tact and under- 
standing. I should not suppose it to be impossible 
to make the Japanese realise the value of the 
American partnership or that the alternative might 
be that Japan would become a Russian prop 
against China, a lot which she would not welcome. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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CARACAS. THE SCENE OF THE ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT ON PRESIDENT BETANCOURT’S LIFE, SHOWING (LEFT) HIS BLAZING CAR AND (RIGHT) THE CAR CONTAINING THE BOMB. 


On June 24, as President Betancourt of Venezuela was driving to an Army Day parade, a officer, the President's chief military aide and a guard were killed but the President escaped 
bomb exploded in a car parked by the roadside and set fire to the President's car. A traffic with burns on the head and one hand. This was the third attempt on his life. 





NEW YORK. VOTING AT THE UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL ON THE QUESTION OF THE ACCRA. THE INTERIOR OF THE NEW CHAMBER FOR THE GHANA NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
ISRAELI ABDUCTION OF ADOLF EICHMANN FROM ARGENTINA WHERE THE NEW PARLIAMENT OF THE REPUBLIC WILL SIT 
On June 23 by a vote of 8 to 0 (Russia and Poland abstaining) the Security Council charged Israel Ghana's Republic Day was July 1 and the first sitting of the new Parliament was arranged 
with violating Argentina's sovereignty in abducting Adolf Eichmann and requested Israel to for July 4. The design and installation were carried out by Catesbys Contracts and Exports, 
make “‘ adequate reparation ''—though the nature of this was not specified. ; Ltd. of London, and include carved panels by Kofi Antubam, the Ghanaian sculptor. 





MOSCOW. THE HUGE NEW CIRCULAR SWIMMING POOL IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY _WHICH HAS NEAR MINSK, U.S.S.R. A DEMOBILISATION PARADE OF RUSSIAN TROOPS IN THE 
BEEN RECENTLY COMPLETED. IT HOLDS 125,000 CUBIC METRES OF WATER TOWN SQUARE OF OSIPOVICHI, NEAR MINSK, IN WHITE RUSSIA 

In our issue of April 23 this year, we reproduced a photograph of this great swimming pool in central It is reported that an entire division of the Russian Army was recently demobilised 

Moscow during the course of construction. We show it here as it was on June 21, not very long t Osipovichi, the division being disbanded. The majority of the men, after parades 
before the official opening. It will accommodate about 2000 people at once and ceremonies, left by train eastwards towards Moscow and central Russia 
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was attended by 
Mr. Manley, the 
MOHAMMEDIA, MOROCCO. KING MOHAMMED V OF MOROCCO (CENTRE, Jamaican Prime 
WEARING DARK GLASSES) LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE SAMIR OIL Minister. Five 


BUILT NEAR THE SHORE WHERE THE ALLIED 
IT IS DUE FOR COMPLETION IN 196! 


REFINERY, WHICH IS BEING 
FORCES LANDED DURING THE LAST WAR 














BRUSSELS 
FROM RIGHT) BESIVE KING BAUDOUIN OF THE BELGIANS 

On the President's right hand are (r. to 1.) Sefiora Frondizi, Princess Paola and Prince Albert 

Frondizi arrived in Belgium from France on June 24 

July 4 


a 





WASHINGTON, D.C. PRESIDENT EISENHOWER EXPLAINING THE PROGRAMME TO THE 

KING OF THAILAND (LEFT) AND THE QUEEN DURING THEIR DRIVE TO THE WHITE HOUSE 

On June 28 the King and Queen of Siam arrived in Washington by air for a four-day State 

visit and drove with the President from the airport to the White House. On July 19 
they are to arrive at Gatwick for a three-day State visit to this country 





JAMAICA. 


On June 21 members of the marijuana-smoking Rastafarian sect fired on a squad of the Royal Hamp- 
shire Regiment, of 
were killed. 
funeral on June 24 


nembers of the sect 
have been charged 
with murder. 


AT THE GALA DINNER GIVEN IN HIS HONOUR, PRESIDENT FRONDIZI OF ARGENTINA (SECOND 


His four-day visit to England was due to start on 
in the course of which he would have talks aimed at increasing British investment in Argentina. 
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THE MILITARY FUNERAL OF TWO SOLDIERS OF THE ROYAL HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT 
WHO WERE KILLED IN AN AMBUSH BY THE RASTAFARIAN SECT 


whom two, Private Brian Metherell (18) and Private David Philpott (22), 
Their 








THE VATICAN. HIS HOLINESS POPE JOHN XXIII EXAMINING A GLOBE 

SHOWING ALL THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DIOCESES AND ECCLESIASTICAL DISTRICTS 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, WHICH HAD BEEN PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE 
DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES ON JUNE 21 


President 





TOKYO. A HAPPY FAMILY PICTURE OF THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF JAPAN 
WITH THE BABY PRINCE HIRONOMIYA NARUHITO, WHO WAS BORN ON FEBRUARY 25 
This photograph was taken after an ancient ceremony for the health and happiness of 
the child which is traditionally held 100 days after the birth The Crown Prince and 
Princess of Japan are to pay an official visit to Washington during September this year 
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ITALY. MEMORIES OF DEGAS: A SCENE ON THE GIANT STAGE OF “ LA SCALA,” MILAN, WHERE 
MEMBERS OF THE DANCING SCHOOL ATTACHED TO THE OPERA HOUSE WERE CARRYING OUT 
THEIR FINAL EXAMINATION BEFORE THEIR DIRECTOR, ESMEE BULNES 


MISSOURI, U.S.A. ON ITS WAY TO BECOMING THE TALLEST STRUCTURE IN THE WORLD 

THE NEW TELEVISION TRANSMISSION TOWER AT CAPE GIRARDEAU, WHICH WILL FINALLY 

REACH A HEIGHT OF 1676 FT. A SIMILAR TOWER IN NEW MEXICO IS 1610 FT., WHILE 
ANOTHER, IN MOSCOW, IS PLANNED TO REACH AN EVEN GREATER HEIGHT—-1864 FT 


WESTERN GERMANY. BREAKING UP THE MONOTONY OF A BARE WALL WITHOUT ROME. AMONG THE GIGANTIC RUINS OF THE BATHS OF CARACALLA: SOME OF THE 130 WORK. 
A SINGLE WINDOW. THIS ABSTRACT MOSAIC DESIGN IN DIFFERENT-COLOURED STONES IS MEN WHO DURING THE WHOLE OF JUNE WERE STRIVING TO COMPLETE THIS OPEN-AIR OPERA 
ON THE STATE SAVINGS BANK IN BONN HOUSE WHICH WAS DUE TO OPEN TO THE PUBLIC ON JULY 2 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN. A TOW FROM A US. DESTROYER FOR A SLOOP: DONCHERRY DISABLED 


BY A SQUALL WHEN 130 MILES OFF BERMUDA IN THE OCEAN YACHT RACE 
The Newport, Rhode Island-Bermuda ocean race was won for the third consecutive time by 
Finisterre, a 38-f{t. yawl owned by C. Mitchell of Annapolis, Maryland. Doncherry, a 38-ft. sloop, 
under charter to Sir Bayard Dill of Bermuda, requested a tow from the destroyer Hank. On 


board was Sir Julian Gascoigne, Governor of Bermuda. 


AUCKLAND, N.Z. A GIANT STING-RAY, WEIGHING MORE 

THAN 500 LBS, WHICH ENTERED A DRY-DOCK IN AUCKLAND 

HARBOUR AND WAS SPEARED BY A DOCKYARD EMPLOYEE 
MR. B. HOLMES, WHO IS SEEN WITH HIS CATCH 


COPENHAGEN 
BOAT, SIRENA, 
MARIEHAMN, FINLAND 











SKIMMING ACROSS THE HARBOUR WATERS: AN ITALIAN-BUILT HYDRO-FOIL 
WHICH WILL SOON BE ON REGULAR SERVICE BETWEEN STOCKHOLM AND 
ANOTHER CRAFT WILL PLY BETWEEN COPENHAGEN AND MALMO 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA. A PECULIAR TYPE 

OF “CIRCULATION” IN CANADA: MISS BEVERLY KOLARCIK 

DEMONSTRATING A NEW CONVEYANCE WHICH WOULD APPEAR 

TO HAVE ITS ORIGINS IN THE PENNY-FARTHING. IT WAS 

DESIGNED AND BUILT BY MR. BERT HOBBIS OF WESTMINSTER, 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, AND THE WHEEL IS SAID TO BE ABOUT 
8 FT. HIGH 


SANDJEFORD, NORWAY 


THE ELEMENTS: A GIGANTIC WHALE FISHERY MONUMENT PRESENTED BY WHALESHIP 
OWNERS. MADE BY THE NORWEGIAN SCULPTOR, KNUT STEEN, IT PORTRAYS FIVE WHALE 
FISHERS IN A BOAT LIFTED ON A WHALE’S TAIL 





MINOA, NEW YORK STATE, U.S.A. WITH THE BROWN HOUSE IN THE LEAD: 
HOUSES ON THE MOVE IN THE SYRACUSE SUBURB OF THE NEW JERSEY TOWN IN A STRANGE 
SORT OF RACE. THE RESIDENCES WERE BEING TRANSPORTED SEVERAL BLOCKS. A BARN 


AND A GARAGE “ ALSO RAN.” 





MALMO, SWEDEN. HOW TO APPROACH A SWARM OF 

BEES—-WHICH IN THIS CASE HAD DECIDED TO SETTLE ON A 

BOY'S BICYCLE: A LOCAL BEEKEEPER WHO MANAGED SAFELY 

TO TRANSFER THE BEES TO ASKEP. AMONG THE FIRST BEES 

TO FALL WHEN HE SHOOK THE BICYCLE WAS THE QUEEN, 

WHICH THE OTHER BEES HUMBLY FOLLOWED INTO THE 
SKEP, AS IS THEIR CUSTOM. 





SYMBOLIZING MAN'S STRUGGLE AGAINST ANIMALS AND 


THE WHOLE MONUMENT REVOLVES 
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THE LAST OF THE ELIZABETHANS. 


“ THAT GREAT LUCIFER: A PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER RALEGH.” By MARGARET IRWIN.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


2 HE commonest error in politics,” the third 

Marquess of Salisbury once wrote to Lord 
Lytton, “is sticking to the carcases of dead 
policies,’’ and it was this error that eventually 
brought Sir Walter Ralegh to the scaffold. He 
never realised in his later life that the Elizabethan 
era had ended, and that a foreign policy which 
might be admirably suited to the closing decades 
of the 16th century was obsolete in the opening 
years of its successor. The war with Spain had 
served its purpose, and had reached a stalemate. 
England had beaten off an attempt at invasion 
and she had deprived her enemy of the mastery 
of the sea, but she was quite unable to engage in 
a Continental war, and even in the waters of the 
New World the chance of valuable prizes was 
considerably diminished since the Spaniards had 
adopted the system of convoy for their treasure- 
ships. Ralegh could not grasp the fact that times 
had changed: it may even be that before she died 
there existed in the old Queen's brain a_ belief 
that Spain was beginning to decline, and that it 
was no part of England's business to pave the 
way for the ascendancy of Bourbon France 
However this may be, such arguments were quite 
beyond Ralegh’s limited comprehension 


Miss Irwin is understandably hard on James I, 
for his conduct to her hero is impossible to defend, 
and at the bottom of it was bitter personal dislike, 
possibly the dislike of the non-smoker for the man 
who had introduced the barbarous habit The 
King was not a cruel man, but at times he was 
very weak, and his weakness led him occasionally 
to commit acts which might have caused even 
the cruel to hesitate. Such was his treatment of 
Ralegh. Sir Walter was, even on the showing 
of this book, a good deal of an adventurer, and none 
too scrupulous a one at that, but, then, so were 
most of his contemporaries. Ralegh was 
believed in Royal circles not to have favoured 
the accession of James to the English throne, 
and he was disliked by Cecil, the all-powerful 
Minister of the Stuart monarch: he had 
been arrested in 1603 on the charge of 
being implicated in a plot, and had been 
condemned to death. His sentence was com- 
muted to one of imprisonment for life, and 
he spent the next thirteen years in the 
lower. He found an enthusiastic advocate 
in Henry, Prince of Wales, who asked, ‘‘ Why 
does my father keep such a bird in the 
cage?” This remark almost certainly 
reached the King, and did nothing to 
recommend Ralegh to him 


Yet in 1616 James let Kalegh go to 
the Spanish Main once more in search of 
gold, after extracting a promise from him 
that he would not come into conflict with 
the Spaniards. The pledge was impossible 
to keep, and in any event Ralegh talked 
so much about his expedition that even 
the details were known in Spain and the 
Americas before he left England. It was a 
complete failure: a Spanish town was sac ked, 
his own son was killed, and he came back 
without any gold. James showed no mercy, 
but had Ralegh executed on the earhier 
charge. As he looked at the axe the old 
Elizabethan remarked, “ This is a sharp 
medicine, but it is a physician for all diseases.’ 


The King’s behaviour is quite inex 
plicable, save on the assumption that he 
wished for an excuse to put Kalegh to 
death, though the latter was already power 
less for mischief in the Tower. Otherwise 
there would appear to be no reason in 
sending a man at the head of an expedition 
without pardoning him In all that concerned 
Ralegh the King was seen at his worst, and 
his conduct with regard to the Manor of 
Sherborne was particularly ungenerous This 
property had been acquired by Ralegh, and in 
1602 he had assigned it to trustees for his son 
reserving the income to himself for hfe On his 
condemnation in 1604 this life interest fell to the 
King, and when a flaw was subsequently discovered 
in the original deed, James was mean enough to 
take advantage of it to confiscate the whole estate 
Then he determined to give it to Carr, later Earl of 


The iMustrations from the book ~“ 


Somerset, and when Lady Ralegh came to White 
hall to protest he first ignored her, and then merely 
said, ‘‘ 1 maun have it; | maun have it for Carr.”’ 
It is, however, only fair to add that some 
compensation was paid to Lady Ralegh 





JAMES |, FROM A PAINTING BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST IN THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY HE IMPRISONED RALEGH 
AND FINALLY HAD HIM EXECUTED IN 1618 





SIR WALTER RALEGH, FROM A PAINTING BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND. HIS AMAZING LIFE IS THE SUBJECT OF 
THE BOOK WHICH IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


That Great Lucifer“ 
indus Lad 


publishers, Chatte and 

The author suggests that Kalegh may have 

been not behind his time, but in advance of it 

that he was no mere seeker of personal gain, but 
an Empire-builder of the type of Cecil Rhodes 


If he had had his way and annexed all Guiana 
Venezuela, and most of North Brazil for England, as 
well as Trinidad, they would later have brought his 
country great wealth from the gold and diamond 


ere reproduced by courtesy of the 


mines that are 
worked there 
profitably up to 
this day; and, far 
later and greater 
in importance, 
from a _ mineral 
then undreamed 
of, which has 
turned Columbus’ 
discovery of ‘‘little 
Venice" (hence 
the name, Vene- 
zuela, from its 
houses built on 
water) into one of 
the most valuable 
of the world’s 
territories The 
power of petro 
leum was some- 
thing even Ralegh could not foresee. His belief in 
future possibilities as yet unguessed at, shows the 
genius of a scientist. But it was genius for which 
the world was not ready 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MISS MARGARET IRWIN 
Miss Margaret Irwin, who was 
educated in Clifton and at Oxford, 
is married to Mr. John Robert 
Monsell. Her first publication ‘ Still 
She Wished for Company " appeared 
in 1924. She is especially well known 
for her novels based on characters 
of the 16th and 17th century. In 
** Royal Flush " she told the story of 
Minette, the sister of Charles II, and 
in ‘The Gay Galliard" she wrote 
about Mary Queen of Scots 


This is an enjoyable book, and there is so much 
good in it that it is regrettable that Miss Irwin 
should have given a fresh lease of life to the old 
fallacy that the Irish massacred such survivors of 
the Armada as were wrecked upon their shores. 
Such an assertion is completely false. There is no 
evidence in contemporary records, either English 
or Spanish, to show that the ordinary Irish people 
had any hostility to the Spaniards, or attacked 
them in any way except where compelled by their 
masters to do so; any killing was done on the 
instructions of Dublin Castle, and by its agents 
The fact that the local people took valuables and 
wreckage from the ships is no evidence of hostility, 
for it had always been the custom along the Irish 
coast that wrack belongs to the finder; this 
was sanctioned by the Brehon laws, and the 
seizure of wreckage was often combined with 
gallant rescue of shipwrecked men. Indeed, 
the sympathy of the common people with the 
Spaniards was one of the main reasons why 
the Armada survivors were exterminated by 
the Queen's adherents. On October 28, 158%, 
the Lord Deputy wrote to the Privy Council 
that he must ‘ hasten towards them and 
make head against them, lest the longer they 
tarry the more infection they make, for that 
we find already that the name of the Spaniards 
worketh much in the hearts of the Irishry, 
which I will labour in this journey toremedy 
Later he wrote to Burghley that the Spaniards 
were “so favoured and succoured by the 
country people, as it will be hard to hunt 
them out, but with long time and great 
labour It is clearly going to take a long 
time and great labour to kill the old 
misconceptions on this score 


Of Henry, Prince of Wales, the author 
writes enthusiastically 


\ remarkably intelligent boy, already accom 
plished and recklessly daring in many sports 
In his grave courtesy to fortign ambassadors he 
was ‘“‘ceremonious beyond his years,’’ and he 
was passionately constant in his ideals. His 
precociously formal politeness, his loathing of 
foul talk and swearing, of bad manners and 
sloppy behaviour and drunkenness, and of most 
of the uproarious revelry always going on at 
his father’s Court, show clearly, not that he was 
a prig, but that he had already long suffered 
from an early reaction of disgust against his 
father The reaction grew deeper as Henry 
grew older and more able to compare James 
with others. In Ralegh he found at last a man 
he could admire and trust, and one who knew 
all the things he most wanted to know 
especially about ships and sea-faring 


When she has to describe Henry's death 
Miss Irwin goes so far as to say that he was 
the most promising heir tothe throne that England 
has ever had,’ and few readers will be inclined 
to disagree with her; on the other hand, with all 
due respect to her advocacy, Ralegh emerges from 
her pages as a singularly unattractive figure 


S That Great Lucifer: A Portrait of Sir Walter Ralegh 
Ky Margaret Irwin. Illustrated Chatto and Windus; 24 











SOMALILAND. FLYING FOR THE 

FIRST TIME: THE WHITE AND BLUE 

SOMALI FLAG AT THE INDEPENDENCE 
CELEBRATIONS ON JUNE 26 


Sb ‘wind of change’’ is 
truly blowing through Africa. 
On these pages we show details 
of four more African states that 
have gained independence, the 
United Somali Republic, Mali, 
Madagascar and the Congo. 
Thousands of miles of territory 
that until recently were governed 
from Paris, London and Brussels 
have now become autonomous 
regions, rapidly throwing up 
national leaders and an intense 
feeling of national and tribal 
pride among the various peoples. 
Exciting as this movement is, 
there are also considerable 
dangers which arise in this change 
in the balance of power. British 
Somaliland was given independ- 
ence on June 26 to enable it to 


unite with the MALI. 


[Continued below 
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MALI 


TOOK PLACE ON JUNE 20. MALI IS A FEDERATION OF SENEGAL AND SOUDAN 


Continued.| Italian trust territory of Somalia which became independent on 
July 1. Together they form the United Somali Republic. The creation of the 
new republic has aroused a hostile reaction from Ethiopia, which fears terri- 
torial claims and the dangers of a ‘‘ Greater Somalia'’’ movement. France 
has showed no inclination to give up her piece of Somaliland. However, she 
has readily granted independence to Senegal and Soudan which have now 
become the Federation of Mali. This federation is important because it shows 
the first attempt by African politicians to save the former French West Africa 
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THE CEREMONY IN DAKAR OF THE PROCLAMATION OF MALI INDEPENDENCE 
AT WHICH M. JACQUINOT FOR FRANCE HANDED OVER POWERS TO M. MODIBO KEITA 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PALACE OF MALI IN DAKAR AFTER THE FLAG-RAISING CEREMONY WHICH 
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SOMALILAND. WITH SOMALI SOLDIERS STANDING TO ATTENTION: THE HAULING DOWN OF THE 


UNION FLAG SOMALILAND IS UNITING WITH SOMALIA. 


MALI. WITH A SMILE OF TRIUMPH ON HIS FACE: THE PRIME 
MINISTER, M. MODIBO KEITA, SPEAKING TO THE MALI FEDERAL 
ASSEMBLY ON JUNE 20 


. 
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MALI. THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, MR ]. H. A. WATSON, LEAVING THE PALACE 


OF MALI AFTER PRESENTING HIS LETTERS OF CREDENCE 


from being split up into a series of tiny states. On June 26 the Republic of 
Madagascar proclaimed its independence within the French Community. 
Mauritania is to become independent next year and the four states of the 
former French Equatorial Africa have asked for the same status. It is in 
the Congo that the difficulties attending the birth of a new African state can 
best be seen. There the Prime Minister, M. Lumumba, stands for a strong 
central government whereas the Chief of State, M. Kasavubu, has powerful 
support from his own tribe, the Bakongo, for setting up a separate state. 


TO INDEPENDENCE: NEW 
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Wi NATIONS ARISING IN AFRICA. 


MADAGASCAR. AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE JOINT DECLARATION GRANTING INDEPEND- 
ENCE TO MADAGASCAR: PRESIDENT TS#RANANA SHAKING HANDS WITH M. FOYER 
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MADAGASCAR. ATTENDED BY A CROWD OF 100,000: THE CEREMONIES CELEBRATING 
INDEPENDENCE WHICH WERE HELD IN THE MAHAMASINA STADIUM IN TANANARIVE 
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THE CONGO. THE CAPITAL OF THE NEW STATE: LEOPOLDVILLE SEEN FROM THE AIR. ITS 


POPULATION IS NEARLY 400,000 

5 AO ey ' ’ m/w , THE CONGO. A MODERN THOROUGHFARE IN LEOPOLDVILLE: THE BOULEVARD ALBERT 
‘4 ~ he 25% eo m4 4 : THE CONGO BECAME INDEPENDENT ON JUNE 30 
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THE CONGO. FIRING A TEAR GAS GRENADE AT SUPPORTERS OF THE DEFEATED PRESIDENTIAL THE CONGO CHEERING THEIR FAVOURITE POLITICIAN, M. KALONJI: A GROUP OF 
CANDIDATE, M. BOLIKANGO: MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY POLICE CONGOLESE WOMEN. MANY POLITICAL PROBLEMS CONFRONT THE CONGO 
-_ 
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THE CONGO THE RECENTLY-BUILT PALAIS DE LA NATION IN LEOPOLDVILLE WHERE THE PROCLAMATION OF THE NEW STATE OF THE CONGO TOOK PLACE ON JUNE 30 
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GIANT DISPLAYS AT THE CZECH SPARTAKIADE: A FESTIVAL OF GYMNASTICS. 
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“WE SHALL DEFEND YOU”: A PERFORMANCE BY 16,000 SOLDIERS OF THE CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIAN ARMY, SHOWING REMARKABLE GYMNASTIC PROWESS. 
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“TOWARDS NEW MOR- Eves one 

ROWS ": A DISPLAY WHICH 

SYMBOLISES THE PEACEFUL 

USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY, 

PERFORMED BY INDUS. 

TRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 

APPRENTICES 


Ts History of the 
Czech Sparta- 
kiade goes back to 
the last century in 
1882 when a physical 
training festival was 
held for the first time 
in Czechoslovakia. 
These festivals up to 
the end of the first 
world war were linked 
with the ideals of 
Czech nationalism. 
The first national 
Spartakiade was held 
in 1955, and the second, 
of which we show 
pictures here, was held 
from June 23 to July 3 
of this year. Displays 
on so large a scale as 
this naturally take a 
great deal of prepara- 
tion. All school child- 
ren were given two 
weeks’ extra holiday 
to get ready for this 
national festival. 








THE “ JOYFUL YOUTH DISPLAY" IN THE STRAHOV STADIUM IN PRAGUE. THE WORDS ON THE 
GRANDSTAND MEAN “ SOCIALISM IS OUR VICTORY.” 
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SHOWING THE YEARNING OF YOUNG PEOPLE FOR A JOYFUL LIFE DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT ANOTHER MOVEMENT FROM “ WE SHALL DEFEND You’ 


THERE WERE N DIFFERENT 
OF THEIR COUNTRY. “ YOUTH, BEAUTY, STRENGTH ERE NINETEE 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE SPARTAKIADE THIS YEAR 
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SARDIS, CAPITAL OF THE LYDIAN CROESUS: EXCAVATIONS 
IN THE LYDIAN, ROMAN AND BYZANTINE CITIES. 


By GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN, Harvard University, Field Director, and 
A. HENRY DETWEILER, Cornell University, Associate Director. 


(The Turkish Department of Antiquities was repre- 
sented by Bay Kemal Ziya Polatkan, Director of the 
Manisa Museum. The expedition, a joint enterprise 
of Cornell University and the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University, is sponsored by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and financed by 
Cornell, Harvard and the Bollingen Foundation of 
New York.) 





FIG. 1. A BROKEN TERRA-COTTA FIGURE OF A ROMAN 
CHARIOTEER: FROM THE ROMAN BURIAL-GROUND WEST OF 
THE “ HOUSE OF BRONZES.” 

This charioteer wears the typical costume of a Roman 
charioteer: the short tunic covered with leather thongs 
laced about the body and legs as a protection in case of 
accidents. The right arm is raised—either in acclamation 
or to display a symbol of victory. 


HE second campaign under- 
taken by the Harvard 
Cornell Expedition at the ancient 
city of Sardis (Fig. 3), in Lydia, 
produced interesting and diversi- 
fied results. A remarkable de 
velopment was the discovery of 
strata with Lydian house walls 
in the side valley of the torrent 
Pactolus, some 700 metres south 
of the Lydian houses discovered 
last year in the Hermus Plain 
Thus it appears that the Lydian 
city, at least in its western part, 
may have exceeded the area of 
the later Hellenistic Greek and 
Roman cities. A landslide which 
occurred during the winter on 
the steep eastern bank of the 
Pactolus brought to light large 
profiled marble blocks, as well 
as fragments of marble sculpture, 
some of which were brought to 
the expedition house by the 
expedition guards Prominent 
among them was the attractive 
head of a young girl (Fig. 7), a 
sensitive work of mid 2nd cen 
tury a.p. Upon the arrival of = gig 3 
the expedition in June, the 
tumble of the landslide was 
examined, but it took another 
rainstorm to bring to light the dynamic head 
of a dashing horse, likewise of marble (Fig. 8) 
Systematic exploration undertaken by Professor 
Mario Del Chiaro showed that remains of different 
ages were closely superposed within the embank- 
ment [Two vaulted Roman mausolea built of 
brick contained in their floors a number of rect 
angular chest-like constructions covered with 
large stone slabs—burials of the Late Roman era, 
which yielded remarkable examples of glass and 
pottery 
An interesting problem of interpretation is 
posed by the expressive head of a bearded man 
found in one of the caskets (Fig. 9). His diadem 
is adorned with twelve small heads which may be 
either portraits of emperors or heads of the twelve 
major gods of the Classical pantheon. On the 
first assumption, this personage was a priest of 


A VIEW OF SARDIS FROM THE WEST 


the Imperial Cult; on the second, of the twelve 
Olympian gods. 

The mausolea must have belonged to families 
of considerable standing: in the smaller chamber 
there were still preserved traces of flower motifs 
painted on the walls. We found many fragments 
from a luxurious marble sarcophagus; these, as 
well as the girl’s head and the head of the horse 
(Figs. 7 and 8), may belong to a smashed marble 
casket that stood in one of the Roman mausolea 
on the cliffs. 

Adjacent to the mausolea were other struc- 
tures of Byzantine and Roman periods, which 
had been considerably disrupted It was sur- 
prising to discover within their foundations a 
nearly-intact Hellenistic chamber grave with two 
couches along the side (Fig. 18). The excavators 
named it the Tomb of the Lintel, from the well 
preserved entrance door 

A painted amphora stood in the corner; it 
contained the bones of what must have been an 
additional burial, since the original occupants 
were undoubtedly laid out on the two couches 
From the debris within the tomb we were able to 
reconstruct a magnificent example of the Hellen- 
istic potter’s art, an amphora decorated with 
stamped reliefs on its lower side and _ scrolls 
painted in orange-brown in the upper (Fig. 5). 
Two plastic heads, only one of which is preserved, 
originally adorned the shoulder. The one extant, 
though sporting the lion’s skin of Herakles, seems 
to be definitely feminine. Perhaps the two heads 
represented respectively Herakles and the Lydian 
Queen Omphale, who took away the lion skin and 
club of Herakles and held him enslaved while he 
was wearing women’s clothing. The head now 
lost may have been his 

In the narrow space between the Roman 
mausolea and the Tomb of the Lintel there came 
to light several superposed walls shown to be 
Lydian by abundant finds of Lydian pottery of 
the 7th and 6th centuries B.c. A thick deposit of 
coal and ashes was observed immediately over the 
latest of the Lydian levels. This may be evidence 


of that fateful day in the history of Sardis when, 
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PRESENT EXCAVATIONS LIE BEHIND THE WHITE HOUSES, CENTRE 


in the rebellion of 499 B.c. against Persian domina 
tion, the Ionian troops made a surprise attack 
upon Sardis and burned down the lower city, 
though they could not capture the citadel 

Some of the marble blocks tumbled from the 
Pactolus Cliff by the landslide were carved in the 
form of lion’s legs at their corners. Upon two, 
the letters MA were inscribed. It is not yet clear 
whether these blocks belonged originally to the 
Hellenistic theatre or represent parts of a some 
what earlier Lydian monument 

At the sector of the House of Bronzes (cf. The 
Illustrated London News, May 30, 1959, page 924, 
Fig. 3), we extended the excavation along the 
modern highway to Salihli, pursuing the Lydian 
strata discovered in 1958. Later structures have 
destroyed much of the Lydian habitation, but at 


least in one area it was possible to excavate a 


ON THE RIGHT IS THE TOWERING ACROPOLIS 
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complete room of small size and somewhat 
irregular rectangular shape. Another stratum of 
Lydian houses and earth floors underlies the level 
with the room. Fragments of archaic Greek vases, 
some from the Isle of Rhodes, others from Samos 
and perhaps Ephesus, came to light, together with 
abundant deposits of Lydian pottery, most of it 
decorated with geometric patterns. A deep sound 
ing made in this area indicates that under great 
flood deposits there may be evidence of still 
earlier Lydian settlement The second of the 
Lydian levels seems to correspond to the level of 
the Lydian Potter’s Shop discovered in 1958. 

The Lydian finds were made chiefly west of 
the House of Bronzes. Here Hellenistic chamber 
tombs of the same kind as the ‘ Tomb of the 
Lintel’’ and Roman tile graves gave evidence 
that this area had been used as a burial-ground 
in Hellenistic times and during the 1st and 2nd 
centuries A.D. Of the two couches placed along 
the walls of the Hellenistic tombs in this cemetery, 
one had regularly a shoulder and a head-rest, 
presumably in differentiation of the last burial 
places of husband and wife, though we do not as 
yet know which enjoyed the more comfortable 
arrangement 

Finds from the Roman graves included attrac- 
tive examples of glass vessels and a terra-cotta 
figurine of a Roman charioteer, evidence that the 





FIG. 2. A MARBLE URN WHICH SERVED AS A BURIAL VESSEL 

FOR A YOUNG CHILD. BETWEEN THE TWO FLORAL RELIEFS 

CAN BE SEEN THE REPRESENTATION OF A LOCK-PLATE. FROM 
THE ROMAN CEMETERY. 


Sardian population, like that of 
Rome, admired the heroes of the 
circus races (Fig. 1). A small 
marble urn which served as 
burial-place for a child is of 
interest for history of furniture, 
showing, as it does, a_lock- 
plate with a keyhole in imitation 
of a wooden chest (Fig. 2) 

More was learned about the 
palatial residence we call the 
House of Bronzes from the dis 
covery of many bronze objects 
there in 1958. Our excavations 
of 1959 laid bare an impressive 
unit with a pavement of poly 
chrome marbles; Professor 
Thomas H. Canfield noted that 
the slight inclination of the floor 
for run-off of water, and drainage 
arrangements on the east side 
indicate an unroofed area A 
marble table with a broken top 
stood against the east wall, sup 
ported by a leg curiously shaped 
as a combination of the head and 
leg of a lion, and by an Ion 
column A third support was 
placed on a re-cut pagan dedica 
moon god Men 

Axioteinos (Fig 13) Other 

Greek inscriptions had_ been 
re-cut to form parts of the marble pavement of 
opus sectile, yet the Christian character of the 
residence can not be doubted; the letters IF 
incised on the circular marble pattern after the 
floor was laid may well be an abbreviation of 
[IESUS, and new Christian liturgical bronzes (like 
the hexagonal censer illustrated in Fig. 6) were 
found In addition, there came to light on the 
threshold between the marble court and the 
adjacent apsidal unit a bronze lamp of an Early 
Byzantine type, known as polycandelon (Fig. 4) 

Attempts made to learn more precisely the 
date of the House of Bronzes were rewarded by 
the discovery, under the floor of a workroom, of 
coins of the Emperor Heraclius, a.p 
Like the Byzantine Shopping Centre across the 
road, the House of Bronzes fell victim to a 
catastrophe in the early [Continued overleaf 





THE ANCIENT 
CITY STRETCHES DOWN ITS SLOPES TO THE HIGHWAY AND THE VALLEY OF THE PACTOLUS (RIGHT). THE tion to the 
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SCULPTURE FROM SARDIS; 
A VASE; AND BRONZES. 
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FIG. 4. FOUND IN THE “ HOUSE OF BRONZES": A POLY > FIG. 6. A HEXAGONAL CENSER OF BRONZE WITH SUS- 





CANDELON, OR CANDELABRUM. SIMILAR OBJECTS ARE FIG. 5. A HELLENISTIC VASE, FROM THE “TOMB OF PENSION CHAINS, THE BODY BEING ABOUT 2; INS. HIGH 
SEEN IN BYZANTINE MINIATURES, ON PULLEY AND CHAIN THE LINTEL.” THERE ARE MANY MOTIFS IN RELIEF PROBABLY USED LITURGICALLY. 


AND THE PLASTIC HEAD OF A WOMAN IN A LION SKIN 
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FIG. 8. PERHAPS FROM THE SAME SARCOPHAGUS AS FIG. 7 
AND FOUND IN THE SAME WAY: A SPIRITED HORSE'S HEAD 
IN MARBLE IN THE HELLENISTIC STYLE 
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FIG. 9. THE HEAD OF A MAN, PERHAPS A PRIEST, WITH 
A DIADEM OF TWELVE HEADS, REPRESENTING EITHER 
EMPERORS OR OLYMPIAN GODS. ROMAN. } ‘ 


FIG. 7. FOUND AS THE RESULT OF A LANDSLIDE BESIDE 
THE PACTOLUS: A DELIGHTFUL SCULPTURE OF A 
YOUNG GIRL'S HEAD PROBABLY ROMAN 
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FIG. 10. PART OF A CORINTHIAN CAPITAL FROM THE FIG. ||. A LIFE-SIZED MARBLE STATUE OF A MAN, FOUND FIG. 12. THE HEAD OF A SATYR, FROM A COLUMN LIKE 

GYMNASIUM COLONNADE, SHOWING A LIFE-SIZE HEAD IN THE “ HOUSE OF BRONZES.” THE DRESS AND GESTURE THAT SHOWN IN FIG. 10. THE INFECTIOUS GAIETY 

OF ATHENA AS GODDESS OF WAR, IN AN ATTIC HELMET SUGGEST AN ORATOR. PERHAPS IST CENTURY A.D SPEAKS HIGHLY FOR THE SKILL OF THE SCULPTOR 

. Continued.) 7th century A.D., possibly the invasion by Sassanian Persians, who the floor of a room, upon a small vaulted grave adorned with wall paintings per- 
overran much of Asia Minor in the early years of the reign of Heraclius. haps of the 3rd century A.D. It looks as if it had been piously preserved by the 
Although the plan of the House of Bronzes is gradually becoming clearer, builders of the Early Christian residence. An unexpected find was made by 
we have not yet reached the limits of the structure. We may have the Dr. Donald P. Hansen at the southern edge of the excavation of the House 


beginning of a second house to the west. Here we were surprised to come, under of Bronzes. Barely a foot below the surface two life-size (Continued opposite 
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WHERE ONE CIVILISATION 
LYDIAN, GREEK, ROMAN AND BYZANTINE 


(Left.) 

FIG. 13. THIS BLOCK 
OF STONE HAD BEEN 
RE-USED TO FORM 
A SUPPORT TO A 
BYZANTINE MARBLE 
TABLE IN THE “ HOUSE 
OF BRONZES,” BUT 
BEARS AN EARLY 
MOON SYMBOL AND AN 
INSCRIPTION TO THE 
PAGAN MOON GOD, 
MEN AXIOTEINOS 


Continued. | marble 
statues were lying, one 
of a man (Fig. 11), 
the other of a woman 
(Fig. 17). They are of 
careful workmanship. 
The heads, inserted 
separately, are lost. 
From the style one 
should judge them to 
be of the Roman period. 
Beyond the House of 
Bronzes to the south, 
the ground rises in two 
marked terraces, the 
southern of which is 
crowned by the city 
wall. Excavations on 
this ‘‘ Upper Terrace ”’ 
indicate that the city 
wall now extant was 
built in one great effort, 
perhaps in the 5th cen- 
tury A.D. It does not 
rest on any earlier forti- 
fication. Powerful de- 
posits of burned debris 
were laid down for ter- 
racing; these contained 
large quantities of pot- 
tery and feminine toilet 
articles, such as bone 
and ivory pins. A parti- 
cularly appealing find 
was the small _ ivory 
figurine of an amorino, 
again of Roman date; 
another, [Continued below. 


FIG. 15. TWO STONE BASINS (SEE ALSO FIG. 16) IN A 
BYZANTINE SHOP WHICH LATER SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN 
CONVERTED TO RELIGIOUS PURPOSES 


FIG. 17. A SURPRISING FIND BELOW THE “ HOUSE OF BRONZES": TWO LIFE-SIZE FIRST- 
CENTURY MARBLE STATUES, MALE AND FEMALE, FOOT TO FOOT. SEE ALSO FIG. 1! 


Continued.) less complete, portrays Pan with his pipes. Across the highway (and 
north) from the House of Bronzes, we continued to explore the long row of Early 
Byzantine shops (cf. J. L.N. May 30, 1959, p. 927, Fig. 23), clearing entirely or in 
part a series of at least ten rooms (Figs. 15 and 16). A room near the south-west 
corner has preserved considerable traces of a mosaic with floral motifs and a 
turreted border. It may have served as entrance into the large rectangular area 
behind the shops which lies just west of the great apsidal building B. According 
to the inscription found last year, the latter was probably part of a gymnasium. 
Along the west side of the same, as yet unexcavated, complex was a great 
public latrine contemporaneous with the shops. Although constructed in part 
with spoil from earlier buildings, it was carefully designed and contained 
elaborate and ingenious provisions for drainage as well as elegant marble seats. 
Several pieces of Roman Sculpture were discovered, among them a broken 
statue of Bacchus, a lower part of a classically composed Athena, and 
attractive fragments of small Hellenistic Amazons. In the great apsidal 
structure B, we freed part of the south hall, uncovering additional remains of 
the lavish marble floor and footing. In an attempt to learn something of 
the history of the area, we sank one pit through the floor of the south hall 
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FIG. 18. THE “TOMB OF THE LINTEL 
AMPHORA (RIGHT) CONTAINED AN ADDITIONAL BURIAL 
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SUPERSEDED ANOTHER: 
SARDIS. 





fe ; ™ 
FIG. 14. PART OF AN ENTRANCE TO A LARGE BUILDING: THE INSCRIPTION REFERS 


TO AN UNNAMED EMPEROR AND AN EMPRESS JULIA--PROBABLY JULIA DOMNA. 


FIG. 16. THE FACE OF A STONE BASIN (SEE FIG. 15). THE BLOCKS, WHICH ORIGINALLY 
BORE GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, HAVE BEEN OVER-INSCRIBED WITH CRUDE CROSSES. 


‘ IN THE HELLENISTIC CEMETERY. THE LYDIAN 
FIG. 5 WAS ALSO FOUND HERE 


of B and another in the corner room of the Byzantine shops. Of particular 
interest among the ceramic finds from the sounding in B is part of a mould 
which shows a couple embracing while a man with donkey's ears makes a 
gesture of surprise. As to west, so to east the apsidal building B was joined by 


a rectangular structure. Excavation was begun on its eastern boundary, and 
soon the piled-up remnants of a mighty colonnade with Doric half-columns, 
Ionic bases and elaborately carved entablatures came to light. This colonnade 
was part of a unit leading to the central hall of the great building B; entrance 
into the latter was apparently gained through a mighty gate located 
a few yards to the east of B. Piers and marble decorations of this 
gate had just begun to appear when the campaign was drawing to a 
close; we could still recover several fragments of an important inscription 
carved in monumental letters upon the entablature of the gate (Fig. 14 

The inscription mentions an Empress Julia, probably Julia Domna, wife 
of the Emperor Septimius Severus; the gate is thus dated to ca. A.D. 200 
Artistically, the most striking finds from this area are two Corinthian capitals 
adorned respectively with life-size heads of a grim Athena (Fig. 10) and 
a charming laughing satyr (Fig. 12). 
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SAYING FAREWELL 


TO THE CITY OF 
LONDON: THE 
3rD BATTALION 

GRENADIER 


GUARDS MARCHING 


PAST MANSION 
HOUSE ON 
JUNE 28. 


_— 3rd Battalion, Grenadier 

Guards, to be placed in 
suspended animation early next 
year, marched through the City 
of London on June 28 with 
Colours flying and bayonets fixed. 
Out of the three battalions of the 
Grenadier Guards which all have 
the privilege of marching through 
the City with bayonets fixed and 
Colours flying, the 3rd battalion 
was the first to be accorded 
the privilege, which dates back to 
Charles II’s reign. Among the 
great battles of World War II, 
the 3rd Battalion distinguished 
itself at the River Escaut in May 
1940. For his gallantry in this 
historic battle, in which the 
Grenadier losses were tremen- 
dous, Lance-Corporal Harry 
Nicholls became the first soldier 
to be awarded the Victoria Cross 
in World War II. He was at 
first officially posted ‘‘ Missing, 
believed killed ’’ and the medal 
was received by his wife from 
George VI. The good news that 
he was alive came through later. 
Other important episodes in the 
Battalion's history were at the 
final surrender of the German 
and Italian armies in Tunisia, 
May 1943, and in the advance 
from the River Po to Austria, 
April-May 1945. Before the 
march through the City a special 
parade was held at Armoury 
House, City Road, at which the 
Battalion was inspected by 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Edmund 

Stockdale. 
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HIS country is marvellously rich in paintings 
by Rembrandt. The National Gallery alone 
is the guardian of an incomparable series and—as 
if that was not sufficient —there is the self-portrait 
at Kenwood. What with all this, plus those in 
America, in the Louvre, in the Wallace Collection, 
in Berlin, in Leningrad, the only people who might 
have reason to complain are the Dutch themselves, 
in spite of the superb examples 
in their own museums. I! 
don’t think they do, because, 
being far-sighted and _ not 
admiring dogs-in-the-manger, 
they are well aware that their 
greatest son is also the greatest 
of ambassadors ——a considera 
tion we ourselves, | am heretic 
enough to believe, might bear 
in mind when some othe 
nation pays us the comphi 
ment of wishing to buy a work 
of art by an Englishman. But 
do not, please, as a result of 
this very mild remark, jump 
to the conclusion that I want 
every country to export every 
thing of its own to every other 
country; there is measure in 
all things. I rejoice that the 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs 
Andrews, Gainsborough’'s 
marvellous wedding present 
to his young friends and 
neighbours, is safe in Trafalgar 
Square and merely deprecate 
the loud hysterical noises 
sometimes heard when a nice 
thing goes abroad, as if a 
work of art is actually “ lost ’’ 
if it should happen to be 
treasured in Boston rather 
than in London 


Here, anyway, is a paint 
ing which, in this sense, has 
always been “ lost '’ to us. It 
was in a sale in Paris in 1890 
and then went to Montreal 
where it belonged to James 
Ross—-and | saw it sold at 
Christie's on July 8, 1927, for 
30,000 guineas. It was bought 
by Agnew’s, who sold it to 
the late Governor Fuller, and 
it has now returned to London 
for a month's change of scene, 
on loan from the Trustees of 
the Fuller Foundation, 
Boston, at the current Agnew 
exhibition of 17th-century 
pictures by European masters 


lo my mind, this is one 
of the great Rembrandt paint 
ings, on a level with the 
portraits of the Trips, husband 
and wife, in the National 
Gallery, and with the self 
portrait at Kenwood, and consequently one of the 
few great things in the world. [| would therefore 
suggest that anyone who can should make an 
effort to see it before it returns to Boston after 
July 23. On the other hand it would be as well 
to publish a warning—that Ruskin did not approve 
of Rembrandt, that J. B. Descamps wrote this in 
Paris in 1754: “ He (Rembrandt) admired every 
thing and profited from nothing His was a 
fiery genius, quite devoid of nobility and ignorant 
of the resources which Poetry provides."" Coming 
down to our own day, Clive Bell——still happily with 
us —delivered this dictum in 1914: “ Except in a 
few of his later works Rembrandt's sense of form 
and design is utterly lost in a mess of rhetoric, 
romance and chiaroscuro.” 


Would this Boston painting, known as “A 
Man in a Fur Lined Coat,’ be classed as one of 


FROM THE EXHIBITION ARE ILLUSTRATED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE 





MOSTLY ABOUT REMBRANDT. 


the exceptions? It used to be considered a 
portrait of Admiral van Tromp, but was long 
ago proved to be nothing of the sort. It is signed 
and dated 1655 but the third figure is not very 
distinct and one or two experts have, on stylistic 
grounds, asserted that it was painted ten years 
later—t.e., four years before the artist's death at 
the age of sixty-three. I don’t know that the 
point is of any great consequence; what is of 
consequence is surely that, by any standard, here 
is a portrait of extraordinary dignity and penetra 
tion, transcending any individual, displaying for 
us not so much a man at a particular moment of 
time as Man standing before Eternity, proud, 





“ PORTRAIT OF A MAN IN A FUR LINED COAT,” BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669), ON LOAN FROM BOSTON: THE 
OUTSTANDING PAINTING FROM THE CURRENT EXHIBITION AT AGNEW’S, AND INDEED ONE OF THE WORLD'S FINEST 
PORTRAITS. IT WAS ONCE THOUGHT TO BE A PORTRAIT OF ADMIRAL VAN TROMP, BUT IS NOT. OTHER PAINTINGS 17th century, lent by Sir 
(Oil on canvas: 44 by 334 ins.) John Heathcoat Amory 


puzzled and resigned, accepting good or ill fortune 
with equal disdain \s to the paint itself, one has 
only to look at the modelling of the features and 
of the hand, the subtle nuances of tone in fur and 
dull red tunic, the broad impasto by which the 
embroidered undershirt is indicated, to be con 
vinced that this ts a technical tnumph apart from 
what can be described as its moral content To 
this mature and moving work an illuminating 
contrast is provided by one of his narrative 
religious paintings of his younger days—-the “ St 
Francis "' of 1637, when Rembrandt was thirty 
one; the type of painting which made his fame and 
which presumably exasperates Mr. Bell and others 
Most of us manage to see virtue in both early and 
late Rembrandts, though much more, as far as 
I am concerned, in the later What is still 
inexplicable is that the people who admired him 
in the 1630's began to criticise him in the 1640's 


and finally ignored him in the 1650's. When one 
has made every allowance—his own temperament, 
the shock of his wife’s death in 1641, his extrava- 
gance, his bankruptcy, his gradual descent 
apparently to a grubby Bohemianism, | still find 
it a mystery that in so flourishing a society so few 
individuals at that time were sufficiently sensitive 
to appreciate the astonishing accomplishment of 
the last fifteen years or so. 


Among other Dutch paintings in the exhibition 
(the catalogue, by the way, is sold on behalf of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution) is a 
delightful Franz Hals of a boy playing a violin 
a portrait of a fine bravura 
quality—lent by Mr. Guy 
Goodbody—nicely chosen to 
accent the difference in 
outlook between the extrovert 
Hals and the introvert 
Rembrandt, and the most 
engaging cheerful group 
by Franz Hals’ pupil, 
Molenaer, it is possible to 
imagine: children making 
music, dog, cat, barrel, fine 
stoneware jug—blues, reds, 
greys, browns—wonderfully 
calculated to disarm criticism 
and to put everyone in a good 
humour There is a small 
landscape—trees and a water- 
fall—by Jacob van Ruysdael 
whom many claim to be a 
greater, more profound inter- 
preter of nature than Cuyp, 
and an interesting Janssens 
of a girl playing a guitar, in 
which the artist has used 
exactly the same _ interior, 
even to the detail of the shoes 
on the floor, which he painted 
in the well-known and most 
popular Munich picture 
“Woman Reading,’’ familiar 
from numerous colour repro- 
ductions and which was once 
ascribed to De Hoogh 


All these Dutch and others 
from the Italian 17th century 
share the staircase and the 
main gallery; and splendid 
things they are once you can 
drag yourself away from ‘‘A 
Man in a Fur Lined Coat.’’ 


cannot be, up to his standard 

with, I think, one excep- 
tion, and that of so different 
a character, from so different 
a mind, that it is impossible 
to make any comparison 
between the two except to 
say that their authors shared 
a singular loftiness of spirit 
which they could not help 
expressing I refer to a 
Nicolas Poussin from. the 
Cook Collection with a long 
history going back to the 


“The Mystic Marriage of 
St. Catherine.’’ Poussin, with his clear, cool blues 
and violets and pinks, his marvellously precise 
drawing, his vision of an ideal and, I daresay, 
non-existent classical antiquity (a romantic notion 
he shared with many another foreigner in 
Rome in his day, as well as every Italian), could 
scarcely be further removed from the shadows, the 
obscurities, the human warmth of Rembrandt's 
later paintings Where Kembrandt’s Virgins 
and Saints are simple Dutch middle-class girls, 
Poussin’s are Greek goddesses—and, indeed, the 
latter treats the Bible story and the lives of the 
saints exactly as he treats Greek myths. Yet 
each exercises a not dissimilar magic And 
how coolly assured Poussin is here in this 
picture! It is hung next to a Murillo—also a 
religious picture—lovely fluid paint, awe-struck 
personages, a slight air of hysteria and eloquent 
rhetoric 





None the less, they are not, 
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TWO 17TH-CENTURY “VIOLINISTS”: PAINTINGS AT THE AGNEW’S EXHIBITION. 
BS ; 


“ THE YOUNG MUSICIANS,” BY 
J. M. MOLENAER (c. 1610-1668 

A DELIGHTFULLY GAY GROUP 
OF CHILDREN. THE CENTRAL 
FIGURE IS CONTRASTED BE- 
LOW WITH THE HALS PAINT- 
ING. (Oil on canvas; 21} by 263.) 


AMONG the many fine 

pictures at the cur- 
rent exhibition at 
Agnew’s, ‘‘ The Seven- 
teenth Century: Pictures 
by European Masters,” 
can be seen these two 
interesting paintings; 
the first, by Molenaer, 
is a lively study con- 
taining all the spon- 
taneity of youth, while 
the second, by Hals, has 
caught a young man’s 
‘*sweet melancholy.”’ 
What they have in com- 
mon is that they both 
show early forms of the 
violin. Even at that 
youthful stage of its 
development it could 
inspire those two 
emotions which Berlioz 
was later to call 
“Réverie et Caprice "’ 
in naming one of the 
most delightful 

[Continued below, left DETAIL SHOWING THE CENTRAL FIGURE IN THE MOLENAER PAINTING, 
THE YOUNG MUSICIANS ” (ABOVE). THESE TWO PICTURES ARE TO BE SEEN 

AT AGNEW'S UNTIL JULY 23 


“ A BOY WITH A VIOLIN,” BY FRANS HALS (1580-1666): A PAINTING SHOWING 
HALS’ CUSTOMARY BRAVURA BUT WITH AN UNUSUAL NOTE OF MELANCHOLY 
IN IT. (Oi! om canvas: 30 by 25 ins) 


“* St. Francis,’’ to be seen. Some of the paintings are for sale and the others, 


Continued.| compositions for the violin ever written. The exhibition, which started 
which have passed through the hands of Agnew’s in recent years, have been 


at Thos. Agnew and Sons, Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, W.1, on June 21, continues 
until July 23. It also contains the Rembrandt portrait which Frank Davis 
discusses at length on the opposite page. There is also an earlier Rembrandt, 


lent by their present owners. Amongst the latter is a particularly fine 
painting by Paulus Bril, ‘‘ Landscape with Hunting Party and Roman Ruins.” 


- 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








SOME years ago, 
\/ and for a period 
of nearly seven 
years, I made trial 
of almost a hundred 
varieties of straw- 
berries I was 
prompted to do so 
by discovering that 
whereas our English 
strawberry season is confined, or rather was then 
confined, to June and early July, extended into 
late May by the cloching of early varieties, on the 
Continent and in North America the strawberry 
season continued through the summer and into 
the autumn, and did not, in fact, end until the 
frost of November spoilt the last fruits. 











As a result of this trial, in which one other 
gardener, Major Douglas Corner, in Devonshire, 
had anticipated me, I made a selection of the 
strawberry varieties, both midsummer and autumn, 
I wanted to grow. Asa result of the publication of 
our findings, Major Corner’s and my own, certain 
varieties of autumn strawberries can now be 
obtained from good fruit-plant nurseries. And 
fresh strawberries are to be found on sale 
in fruiterers’ shops as late as October 


At the time there were several reasons 
why there did not seem to be much 
point in planting “ Royal Sovereign " 
for the early summer crop: East Malling 
Research Station and the Ministry of 
Agriculture were working hard to pro- 
vide virus-free stocks of this variety, 
but it seemed likely that, if one wanted 
to grow other varieties as well, one 
would have virus trouble with ‘ Royal 


Sovereign.’’ Moreover, although the 
flavour of ‘‘ Royal Sovereign "’ was very 
much better than that of any other 
British variety, old or new, we dis- 


covered some French varieties which 


were better still 


reasons we have reverted 
to ‘ Royal Sovereign’ as our main 
crop strawberry. In the first place, the 
job done in rehabilitating the variety 
from the wretched state of debility 
into which it had been reduced by virus 
disease in the course of nearly sixty 
years of vegetative propagation is 
beyond praise, one of the great triumphs 
of organised horticulture. The variety, 
still so desirable for flavour and size, has 
recovered all its original vigour It makes an 
enormous, beautifully healthy-looking plant, and I 
find it possible to keep the same plants for four 
years, perhaps longer, without any sign of relapse 
We have tried all the most reputed varieties bred 
since, whether at Cambridge or Auchincruive; 
many have great qualities. But for the amateur 
gardener growing good fruit for his own table, 


For two 


“ Royal Sovereign’ has recovered all its old 
supremacy. It remains true that there are two 
or three French musk strawberries, as dark in 


colouring as a raspberry and very fragrant, which 
are still more delicious. But every 
one we have tried has the same fatal 
fault as ‘‘ Royal Sovereign "’ had until 


, 
; 


THE REMONTANT STRAWBERRY “LA SANS RIVALE” 
THE FRUIT WHICH DOMINATES THE APPEARANCE OF ‘LA SANS RIVALE.’ 
IS MEDIUM-SIZED, RARELY LARGE, ANGULAR CONICAL, SCARLET, WELL FLAVOURED AND 
SWEET, A SHADE ON THE DRY SIDE.” 


STRAWBERRIES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


fruit-garden only fruit of the highest quality should 
be grown in an age when fruit of all kinds and 
indifferent quality can be bought all the year 
round. To extend the season well into July you 
can plant one of the Auchincruive ‘ Climax ” 
successors, such as ‘‘ Talisman’ or a later one 
You will get a large quantity of fine-looking fruit, 
but if you have been eating ‘‘ Royal Sovereign,”’ 
these strawberries will not taste of much, and 
nor will the older late varieties, such as ‘‘ Tardive 
de Leopold.”’ A very late, very richly coloured old 
variety, ‘‘ Waterloo,”’ is delicious and fragrant if 
you can find plants of it, but it is no longer in 
commerce, must be found in some old private 
garden, and will perhaps communicate virus 
disease to your precious “ Sovereigns.” 


When it came to the trials of what the French 
call remontant varieties, that is varieties which 
keep on sending up new flowers right through the 
summer, we had just the same trouble. The very 


best we found were hopelessly debile: so much so, 


4 


that we wondered, and are still wondering, 
whether there can possibly be some genetical link 
between flavour and virus-sensitivity. It seems 
improbable, but you never know. However, first 
a word about these varieties They are very 
numerous: | think we tried about eighty and that 
did not by any means exhaust the supply. Very 
roughly, they are of two kinds: those which, 
beginning to flower in May or June, keep on 
flowering and bearing fruit through the summer; 
and those which have two distinct crops separated 
by a period of unfruitfulness, like Auchincruive 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 





IN FRUIT AND FLOWER. 
THIS FRUIT 


Photograph by permission of Messrs. L. and W. Howard 


‘Climax.”’ You will 
frequently see it 
written including, 
alas, in the R.H.S 
Dictionary, that 
remontants make 
few or no runners, 
and have to be pro- 
pagated by division 
This is quite untrue 
As fay as I recall, we found only two varieties of 
which this could be said. The facts are very 
different: remontants produce very long runners 
and plenty of them, and the young plants on these 
stolons flower at once, before the plants have 
rooted, at least they do so in many varieties. The 
best part of the autumn crop comes, indeed, from 
the cadet plants on the runners, and not from the 
mother plant. Some years ago a German nursery 
bred one with such very long stolons so regularly 
provided with fruitful cadet plants, that they 
conceived the idea of tying the stolons up to a 
trellis or to canes, making them grow vertically, 
instead of creeping over the ground. This became 
the so-called ‘‘ climbing "’ strawberry known in 
France as “ Truffaut Prodige’’ and in Holland 
and Britain as ‘“ Sonjana.’’ My own 
trial of it was a failure: it showed 
virus symptoms in the first season and 
did not grow well. Other gardeners 
have had a great success with it; it 
does particularly well under cool glass, 
in large pots, the stolons being trained 
up canes. The flavour of its fruit is fair. 














Before we realised fully how serious 
was the debility of the best French 
remontants, we were enthusiastic about 
those with a really rich flavour, such 
as the varieties put out by Charles 


Simmen. In the end, however, we 
came down to two varieties for our late 
summer and autumn crops, varieties 
which are good without being the 
best as to flavour, but which are 
not sensitive to virus disease. It 
should be said that they probably 


carry the viruses, and can probably 
infect your ‘‘ Royal Sovereigns,’’ the 
virus being carried by the aphis Capito- 
phorus fragraria. But they themselves 
remain healthy for at least four years 
and their vegetative offspring are 
vigorous. Propagation is by planting 
out the very small terminal cadets on a 
stolon, which have not had time to flower 


“IT Is 


These two varieties are “St. Claude’”’ and 
“La Sans Rivale.’’ The first is a round, regular, 
round-leaved, deep green variety which begins 
to flower in May. We pick off the flowers until 
June 15, to strengthen the plants for their later 
work. The berries are the most perfectly rounded 
conical strawberries | have ever seen, a 
rich, glossy crimson in colour Truss fruit is 
of medium size; single fruits, enormous. The 
crop is at its peak in late August and September 
and just into October The fruit is of fair 
flavour, and so sweet that sugar is not required 
with it. The texture is firm and the 
juice plentiful 


East Malling took it in hand. They “Te Gene Rivale” — 

a Sans ‘ makes a 

are all riddled with virus disease, Nase gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice large, rather sparse-lookin slant 
ie is impossible to keep a bed of on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business wl h " sit the i RAE . I ast 
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them healthy for twelve months, and 
therefore impossible to go on recom 
mending them. Perhaps, one day, a 
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very early here We rarely pick the 


together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day 


making enough foliage 
have to look for the 
leaves of “St 


Whereas you 
fruit under the 
Claude,’’ it is the 


French researe h station will take For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any fruit which dominates the appearance 
lessons from East Malling and set ae nana or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our ¢ Of “La Sans Rivale.’’ This fruit is 
about restoring the usefulness of these { Subscription Department. ; medium-sized, rarely large, angular 
fine old varieties ; For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy conical. scarle Nn flav i i 
; an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and ; =, Saree, we a 
aa : , t send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department ; sweet, a shade on the dry side 
Royal Sovereign, although =; ; There is always a great deal of 
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“PAUL AS HARLEQUIN,” 1924: A REALISTIC STUDY RE- 
TAINING THE SENTIMENT AND NATURALISM OF HIS 
MUCH EARLIER WORK. (Oil on canvas: Si, by 38} ins.) 


(Lent by the artist.) 
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65 YEARS OF CHALLENGE: 
PICASSO—LONDON’S 
TRIBUTE. 


“ SELF-PORTRAIT,” 1906, WHEN THE ARTIST WAS 25. 
(Oil on canvas; 35} by 27) ins.) (Lent by the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, A. E. Gallatin Collection.) 


|= largest exhibition ever devoted to the work of Picasso has been organised 
by the Arts Council and is on view at the Tate Gallery, London, until 


September 18. 


It provides an opportunity for thousands of people who know 


Picasso less by his work than by the reams that have been written about him to 


realise just how remarkable that creative life has been. 


What perhaps emerges 


most strongly from this exhibition is the artist’s restless search for new channels 


of expression. 
Picasso has almost 
invariably resisted 
the temptation to 
become stereo- 
typed, and every 
painting seems to 
have been an en- 
tirely new ex- 
perience for him. 
Of the 268 works 
chosen by Mr. 
Roland Penrose, no 
fewer than 100 have 
been lent by Picasso 
himself, and these 
include the series of 
58 on the theme of 
Velasquez’ ‘‘Las 
Meninas,’’ painted 
in 4} months in 
1957. The exhibi- 
tion is open daily 
from 10 a.m. until 
8 p.m., including 
Sundays. 


“LA TOILETTE.” 1906. (Oil on canvas: 59} by 39 ins.) (Lent by 
the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York. acquired through the 
Fellows for Life Fund 


(Above, left.) “TWO WOMEN AT A BAR,” 1/902: A FAIRLY 

CHARACTERISTIC BLUE PERIOD WORK. (Oi! on canvas: 31} by 

36 ins.) (Lent by Walter P. Chrysler, Jnr.) (Above right.) THE 

PAINTING THAT VIRTUALLY LAUNCHED THE CUBIST MOVE- 

MENT: “ LES DEMOISELLES D'AVIGNON,” 1906-7. (Oil on canvas 

% by 92 ins.) (Lent by the Museum of Modern Art, New York; 
acquired through the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest.) 


“J. R. WITH ROSES,” 1954: A STRIKING AND STYLISED 
PORTRAIT WHICH CAPTURES THE GIRL'S STERN DIGNITY 
Oil on canvas: 39] by 31] ins Lent by the artist 


“ ARLEQUIN,” 1917: EXECUTED DURING HIS PERIOD OF SO- 
CALLED CLASSICAL REALISM. (Oil on canvas: 46) by 35 ins.) 
(Lent by the Museum of Modern Art, Barcelona.) 


“MATERNITE,” 1901: A BLUE PERIOD PAINTING ON A 
THEME MUCH BELOVED BY PICASSO AT THE TIME 


(Oil on canvas: 36 by 23} ins Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William Goetz 
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A NOBLE CEILING TRANSFORMED: THORNHILL’S GREENWICH MASTERPIECE. 
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‘ 
THE CEILING OF THE PAINTED HALL THE EAST END: THE CURVED SWEEP OF FIGURES REPRESENTS THE RIVERS FLOWING DOWN INTO THE SEVERN 


THE WEST END OF THE CEILING, WITH THE FIGURE OF VICTORY ABOUT TO PLACE FRENCH FLAGS ABOARD AN ENGLISH MAN-O'-WAR AS TROPHIES 
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THE CENTRAL OVAL OF THE CEILING IN THE PAINTED HALL AT GREENWICH, IN WHICH THE MAIN THEME IS THE TRIUMPH OF PEACE AND LIBERTY 


After three and a half years’ work by five restorers of the Ministry of Works 
Conservation Department the huge task of restoring the walls and ceiling of the 
early-18th-century Painted Hall at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, is 
now complete, and the Hall itself open to the public until September 21 
The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh were due to visit the College on July 6 
and to look at the restorations. On these two pages are illustrated sections 
of the great ceiling, the work of Sir James Thornhill (1676-1734), who carried 
put the monumental task over a period of twenty years between 1707 and 1727 
The nature of this undertaking can be gauged by the size of the ceiling 


106 by 51 ft. The restoration was both difficult in itself and carried out under 
extremely taxing circumstances. For one thing, the history of the ceiling is 
one of continual barbarous cleaning, restoring and re-varnishing, dating back 
to only ten years after the completion of the work. All these restorations had 
to be rernoved before the real work of restoring could begin. There has also 
at various times been considerable structural damage to the building. Moreover, 
the ceiling had to be scaffolded and floorboards laid 6 ft. 3 ins. below its surface 
This shut out all normal light, and necessitated the installation of both tungsten 
and fluorescent lighting to obtain the correct colour balance 


Photographs by the Ministry of Works, Crown Copyright reserved 














(SUSsae RISE is always an excite 

ment But curtain-rise in a new 
theatre in the year 1960 is extraordinarily exciting 
The theatre is the Royalty, a famous name trans 
ferred; the new auditorium—which is in the Kings 
way block where the Stoll used to be—is beautifully 
designed. (I can report that it is possible to see 
everything even from the ends of the front row 


FROM ‘' TO-MORROW... WITH PICTURES!" AT THE DUKE OF YORK’'S: BILL MACKENZIE (JAMES PATTER- 
SON) AND JASMINE ADAIR (IRENE DAILEY) IN A SCENE FROM THIS STRONG PLAY ABOUT A 
“ HIGH-POWERED CAREER-WOMAN.” 


of the dress circle; and these are seats, in some 
theatres, that can be surprisingly bad.) No com 
plaints about the Royalty: its atmosphere is right 
from the moment the Portugal Street door ts 
passed All we need now are the plays, and the 
first is likely to keep playgoers contented 


This is “ The Visit" which | met two-and-a 
half years ago, at Stratford-upon-Avon of all 
places, under the unfortunate title of ‘' Time and 
Again.”’ Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne were 
in it then, but it did not get to London. Since 
that time it has triumphed in New York, and it 
returns among the fanfares to occupy a new West 
End stage 

It is, | hold, a director's night. The director is 
Peter Brook; he has worked on a play——call it an 
atmospheric melodrama——that Maurice Valency 
adapted from an original by the Swiss dramatist, 
Friedrich Duerrenmatt That writer has said, in 
effect: ‘‘ The world, for me, stands as something 
monstrous, an enigma of calamity,’’ and if one 
has heard the phrase it is not easy to escape from 
it during the progress of ‘' The Visit.’" The visitor 
is a woman of ice in a dress of flame, who arrives 
at a small and shabby German town, accompanied 
by an entourage that includes a magistrate-turned 
butler, a black panther (off), a palanquin, a coffin, 
a potential husband, a pair of thugs, and a pair of 
blind and semi-gibbering wrecks 


She had left the town when she was seventeen 
Now she is a woman of fabulous wealth, and the 
townspeople look to her to save them from poverty 
It seems that she will do so, at a price. And het 
price is, very simply, the life of the burgomaster 
elect, now the town’s most respected man, who 
long ago had seduced her. For “ justice "’ upon 
Anton Schill she is ready to pay one billion marks 


What follows is terrifyingly inevitable. We 
know that at first the offer will be rejected with 
contempt. We know that greed and want will 
tell We know that Anton Schill will 
find himself an outcast We can guess 
the end, though—-unless we have met 
*The Visit " beforethe precise way in ; 
which the scene is handled will certainly j 
istonish. Inshort, the narrative becomes 
a nightmare, and the name that rises at 
mce to mind is Kafka. I will not call ; 


this a major play we have to imagine 
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“ A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS " (Globe) 
play by Robert Bolt 


“ EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR” (Stratford, E.15) 
production of Ben Jonson's play 
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CURTAIN-RISE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


what it would be like, acted by a lesser 
company and without Brook’s inspiration It 
would be good, implausible, melodrama, little 
more But Alfred Lunt, in agony as _ the 


shadows gather round him, and Lynn Fontanne, 
frigidly revengeful (she is much more alarming 
than when I met her first in this part), seize the 


imagination powerfully, and such players as 
George Rose, John 
Wyse, and Brian 


Wilde keep us in fear 
Behind all, over all, 
is the influence of 
Peter Brook 


This is a drama 
of menace. It must 
frighten us. It must 
swoop forward as a 
nightmare swoops, 
with sharp, plucking 
movements. We must 
feel ourselves sur 
rounded as Anton 
does. One jar, one 
clumsy manceuvre, 
and we shall wake 
from the dream. But 
here nothing is 
clumsy, nothing is 
false. Brook is—shall 
I say ?—the legit 
mate theatre's most 
expert choreo 
grapher The way 
in which the scenes 
melt and grow, the 
patterns form, dis 
integrate, and re 
form, the sweeping, brooding, silent menace 
of it all, is something to observe and to 
remember Take a single passage towards the 
end At one moment Anton is a_ lonely 
figure on a bench in a sunlit forest (the stage 
is empty, but 
the forest is there); 
almost at the next 
moment, and with 
his place unchanged, 
he is waiting at a 
town’s meeting to 
be condemned. It is 
the true nightmare 
swoop. We feel 
that he cannot 
move, but that 
his pursuers have 
beleaguered him 
I leave it to the 
playgoer to learn 
just what happens 
in the ultimate 
gloom 


In the final scene 
we are back, with 
the grimmest irony, 
at the railway station 
of Gullen, where the 
play began, and to 
which it has al 
ready returned once 
Here again Brook 
lets our imagination 
do the work. In our 
minds the night has 
been thunder-palled, lightning-streaked: we are 
surprised indeed if we come from the Royalty into 
the calm of a summer evening 


When the curtain rises upon Arnold Wesker's 
“ Roots" at the Royal Court, we observe ‘a 
rather ramshackled house in Norfolk where there 
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Paul Scofield as Thomas More ina / 
Joan Littlewood's 
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is no water laid on, nor electricity, nor gas. 
Everything rambles and the furniture is 

cheap and old.’’ No roses-round-the-door romancing 
here: Mr. Wesker is realistic and (let us be allitera- 
tive) relentless. His play exposes the shocking 
inarticulateness of one group of country-folk, and 
nothing is spared during the exposure. I liked 
the play more a year ago than I did in revival. 
Though it remains much the most effective of 
the various sections of the trilogy, it depends 
very heavily indeed upon its third act: the family 
gathering at which Beatie discovers herself to be 
thinking and articulate: awakening at last while 
her relatives sit, cloddish, about her. ‘‘ Whatever 
she will do,”’ says a final note, “ they will continue 
to live as before.’ We can be perfectly sure 
of that 


The first and second acts come to the theatre 
now with a sense of strain. The silences hang 
heavily, and there is less between them than some 
of us had believed. Towards the end there is 
sudden blossoming: the girl Beatie genuinely 
lives, and Joan Plowright brings to its head a 
very lively and endearing performance. A little 
subdued, I thought, during the first act at the 
premiére, she rose easily to later challenges, and 
especially to the last pelting speech, the last pause, 
the last hesitant, then ecstatic, smile. Patsy 
Byrne and Gwen Nelson help as sister and mother 


At Bernard Miller and Anthony Creighton’s 
“ To-morrow—With Pictures !’’ (Duke of York’s) 
the curtain goes up on a press reception for the 
launching of a new monthly magazine. That 
seems to me to set the note of an almost hysteric- 
ally unpersuasive play compact of artificial 
witticism and over-coloured plotting. It goes on 
for nearly three hours. My relief during this 
period is to watch the technique of the American 
actress, Irene Dailey, as a career-woman composed 
of iron filings. Miss Dailey never ceases to act, 
and if she did | have an uncomfortable feeling 
that the play might collapse round her. As it is, 





A SCENE FROM “ ROOTS". THE SECOND PLAY OF THE ARNOLD WESKER TRILOGY AT THE ROYAL 
COURT: BEATIE (JOAN PLOWRIGHT) TRYING TO MAKE HER MOTHER, MRS. BRYANT (GWEN NELSON), 
APPRECIATE CLASSICAL MUSIC--APPARENTLY A HARD TASK. 


it contrives to exist—the authors prop it up with 
a useful line now and then-—while Miss Dailey, 
seeking all the phrases for her “‘ complicated state 
of mind,” just acts and acts and acts 


By now the curtain has fallen for the last 
time upon Robert Tanitch’s ‘ Call It Love?” 
(Wyndham's), so I will say no more about 
the piece, a set of sketches on various 
¢ aspects of love at various periods, 
¢ linked by Sandy Wilson songs. What 
I can do is to compliment Lally Bowers 
on a tro of performances especially 
of an Edwardian Mama—which had a 
diamond-glitter in a world of uncom 
promising paste 
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AN INTER-CONTINENTAL MISSILE AND ITS UNDERGROUND LAUNCHER. 


ota. 





EMERGING FROM THE UNDERGROUND LAUNCHER IN WHICH IT IS GUARDED FROM SURPRISE ATTACK: A TITAN MISSILE JUST APPEARING. 


ADVANCED FURTHER FROM ITS “ SILO 


These pictures taken at the Vandenberg Air Force Base, California, show 
a Titan missile emerging from its underground launcher. These launchers 
are called ‘ silos "' because of their resemblance to grain storage structures. 
There are two versions of the Titan; Titan | is now being tested and will 
be in operation next year and Titan 1] will be ready in 1963. Titan | is 


90 ft. long with a range of 5500 miles. Both the versions will be kept in 





THE T/T 4N MISSILE WHICH IS PROTECTED BY THE STEEL AND CONCRETE DOORS WHEN UNDERGROUND 


these underground launchers which will protect them from enemy attack 
until the time comes for them to be launched. The steel and concrete 
doors, which can be seen here opened, weigh 200 tons. Eighteen of 
these launchers are now being built in Colorado and thirty-six more are 
to be built in the Western States. Everything is planned on the assump- 
tion that each launcher will only be used once. 
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HE conviction that there is in this particular 

critic a certain allergy to the novels of 

I). H. Lawrence is strengthened by a first reading 

of his “‘ Sons and Lovers.”’ This was conscientiously 

undertaken in view of a British film about which 
there had been no lack of publicity. 


The novel turned out for me—as some others 
by the same author have done in the past—to 
be laboured and self-conscious in its style, tentative 
in its character-drawing, halting and repetitive in 
the narration of its plot, and truly successful only 
in evoking the atmosphere of an environment 
that of a Nottinghamshire mining community 
in the year 1913. 


rhe central theme—that of an over-possessive 
mother who is torn with jealousy when her younger 
son falls in love with two very different sorts of 
women in turn—-is not the more alluring because 
we know that between Lawrence’s mother and 
himself there was a similar over-devotion. To me 
doubtless a prejudiced or an imperfectly sym- 
pathetic reader—-Mrs. Morel seems more than 
somewhat priggish, the kind of woman who drives 
her coalminer-husband to drink and then rounds 
upon him to call him a drunkard, To me—all 
in view of Lawrence's great and continued popu 
larity | must stress that this is a purely personal 
reaction— Morel himself deserves more sympathy 
than his author allots to him, and all three of the 
sons —especially the all-important Paul, the 
youngest deserve considerably less lo me 
again—-the two loves in Paul's life (after his 
mother) do not spring to vivid life in the book 
Miriam, the spiritual one, has nothing like the 
tangibility that a truly great novelist like Hardy 
would have given to the character Clara, the 
sensual one, is juicier certainly--but with the 
faintly forbidding juiciness of a dried apricot 


These opinions of mine on the book having 
been made clear, the reader may judge of my con 
siderable surprise when | found the film to have 
all the virtues that are claimed for the novel 
The film seems to me a far better work of art 
altogether. It is vibrant, telling, vivid, evocative 
Most of the characters spring to an urgent and 





A TENSE MOMENT FROM THE SCREEN VERSION OF D. H. LAWRENCE'S “SONS AND LOVERS FROM “THE SAVAGE INNOCENTS 
MRS. MOREL IS PLAYED BY WENDY HILLER, PAUL BY DEAN STOCKWELL (CENTRE) AND MOREL 
BY TREVOR HOWARD THE SUPERB DIRECTION IS BY JACK CARDIFF 


immediate life. Trevor Hloward manages to imbue 
the honest wastrel, Morel, with a saving grace of 
humour which he quite simply does not possess 
in the novel, and which he badly needs 
to make him bearable. Wendy Hiullet 
works an even more complete miracle 
in the case of Mrs. Morel. She takes 
away all the considerable trresomeness 
of the book's orginal by the discreet 
exercise of that forbearing smile of hers 
that gentle stubbornness that delhcate 
cnse of fun If this Mrs. Morel con 
tinue too harsh with her husband and 
too tender with = her youngest son, 
the fault hes principally at the author's 
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broad British farcical comedies 


NOTTS. AND LABRADOR. 
By ALAN DENT. 
OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





WENDY HILLER AS MRS. MOREL IN “SONS AND LOVERS” 
20TH CENTURY-FOX) 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ The best of several good performances 
in ‘Sons and Lovers '—better even than that of Trevor 
Howard or Heather Sears—is Wendy Hiller's moving and 
loyal study of Mrs. Morel. This sterling actress—who made 
film history in 1937 with her first film-appearance as Eliza 
in Shaw's ‘ Pygmalion '—has waited long and patiently for 
a part so rewarding as the present one. She fulfils D. H. 
Lawrence's study of an 
over-fond mother (said to 
be his own) perfectly and 
without mawkishness. The 
film—most admirably 
directed by Jack Cardiff— 
began its London career at 
the Carlton on June 23." 
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Of the younger people the Miriam of Heather 
Sears is another distinct improvement upon the 
original Ihe character in the film is better 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


NEVER LET GO Rank: Generally Released, June 20 Peter Sellers as a 
scoundrelly car-merchant proves he can play stark melodrama as well as 
boisterous comedy, and Richard Todd makes his mark as an unfortunate little 
whose car is stolen A cruel and lurid film with many human 
redeeming touches 


IN THE NICK Columbia: Generally Released, July 4 The broadest of 
The redeeming touches of this one are chiefly 


supplied by Anthony Newley, Bernie Winters, and (as a kind of modern Alfred 
Jingle) James Booth 





‘worked out,’’ in the musical sense of the 
phrase. Clara, too, is given at least one true flash 
of passion by Mary Ure. The two elder sons 
of the Morels are not much less shadowy than 
they are in the book. And it is a pity that 
the all-important Paul should have been en- 
trusted to the young American actor, Dean 
Stockwell, who looks right but sounds wrong all 
the way through. 


Apart from this heinous piece of muscasting 
the film seems to me to ring true—much 
truer than the novel. High credit for this 
unusual achievement—it is almost always the 
other way round with these adaptations from 
novels!—should go to Gavin Lambert and 
T. E. B. Clarke (who devised the screen-play) 
and Jack Cardiff whose direction seems to me 
to make a prose poem out of a brash and often 
ungainly novel. 


Not to be found in the novel at all is a devas- 
tating vignette of a wizened old art-patron (the 
inimitable Ernest Thesiger) who detects some talent 
in Paul’s painting and offers him the chance to 
pursue his art. And, finally, just in case the 
Lawrence-worshippers—and a peculiarly zealous 
brood they are!—think I am blind, deaf, and 
insensate on the subject, let me grant that there 
is at least one sentence in the book which is 
masterly beyond a doubt. It is the cold and 
piercing account of exactly what Paul did when he 
realised that the one true love of his life had been 
taken away from him :—‘‘ When he took his face 
up from his warm, dead mother, he went straight 
downstairs and began blacking his boots.’’ There 
Lawrence really does achieve the art his worshippers 
see in all his works. 


In another film called ‘‘ The Savage Innocents ”’ 
whose chief merit is its unusualness—we see the 
Mexican-looking Anthony Quinn disguised as an 





A LOVE STORY AGAINST AN ESKIMO BACKGROUND: INUK 
ANTHONY QUINN) BEING ARRESTED FOR MURDER BY STATE TROOPERS, PLAYED BY CARLO JUSTINI 
AND PETER O'TOOLE. (ODEON, LEICESTER SQUARE.) THE FILM IS DISTRIBUTED BY J]. ARTHUR RANK 


Kskimo, and the indubitably Oriental Yoko Tani 
disguised as the Eskimo maiden he marries As 
. documentary this film—directed by Nicholas Ray 
is full of fascination and tells us much 
we hitherto may not even have suspected 
about Eskimo ways of living, loving, and 
coping with Canadian traders As a 
narration it is less respect-worthy, and the 
squeamish are warned that there is an 
inordinate amount of trapping and shoot 
ing, not to mention the eating of a great 
deal of uneatable-looking raw seal-flesh 
It is, of course, perfectly possible that 
an Eskimo would find a European’s con 
sumption of half-a-dozen oysters as an 
appetiser not a bit less nauseating 


and 
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THOUSANDS OF WOMEN TAKING PART IN A CZECHOSLOVAKIAN DISPLAY OF GYMNASTICS. 


Moralists have often compared human kind in the mass to ants or bees, and 15,000 girls, aged from fifteen to eighteen years, expressing the joy of youth, 
their moralisings would be very apposite here. The occasion is the Second would make a very impressive sight. The hoops are made of a white plastic 
National Spartakiade in Prague which lasted from June 23 to July 3, and material which can be easily transformed into short skipping ropes, various 
here one sees some of the 15,000 girls who took part in the “ Joyful Youth " spirals and loops. An English observer would be bound to wonder what 


display waving white hoops. The display was given in the Strahov Stadium St. Trinian’s might have made of the display had they been invited to partake 
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NATURAL CONTROLS ON ANIMAL POPULATIONS. 


[ has been estimated that between 60 and 70 
per cent. of birds do not survive beyond three 
months of hatching Most of these casualties 
occur after the fledglings have left the nest, but it 
is a common observation that a number of nestlings 
also come to an untimely end even when the nest 
We find them as pathetic naked 
Beneath a bats’ roost also, 


is not disturbed 
corpses on the ground 





THE TAWNY OWL, A BIRD WHICH MAY HAVE A BROOD OF AS 

MANY AS FIVE, YET ITS NUMBERS SHOW LITTLE FLUCTUA- 

TION, PARTLY BECAUSE OF A HIGH MORTALITY RATE AMONG 

OWLETS AND PARTLY BECAUSE THE FUTURE OF AN OWLET 

IS HOPELESS UNLESS IT CAN FIND A VACANT TERRITORY 
Photograph by Jane Burton 


young bats can be picked up and it is seldom 
possible to rear these, just as it is rare for a nestling 
thrown out of the nest to respond to even the best 
care. So one begins to wonder whether these 
nestling birds and the young bats have been 
deliberately discarded by the parents, either in a 
moment ot aberration, or because the youngsters 
are sick beyond hope of recovery, or as a matter of 
family limitation 

Last year, we noticed that the starlings nesting 
in the roof-space carried out the broken shells after 
the eggs had hatched and that the points at which 
they dropped them were roughly on an are with the 
nest at the centre That is, the half shells were 
carned approximately the same distance from the 
nest before being dropped from the beak. Several 
young were also found later, lying along one or 
other of these arcs. One was discovered soon after 
being dropped, and while still alive and apparently 
uninjured by the fall. Because of the are on which 
it was lying it was possible to be reasonably sure of 
the nest from which it had come Accordingly, 
it was taken up and replaced in the nest, among 
other nestlings of its own age. A very short while 
afterwards this same nestling was found again on 
the ground, on the same are This time it was 
dead, killed possibly by the fall 

It is not possible to say whether the parent 
starlings were reacting to the impulse that made 
them clear the nest of egg-shells but had inadver 
tently picked up a nesthng instead of a shell, or 
whether they could recognise the nestling as un 
likely to survive The fact that this one was 
close arded twice in rapud suCcCeSSION seems to imply 
a deliberate act Family lmitation cannot be 
proven i such instances, but the possibility of it 
mnot be ruled out 

Some years back, as | remember it, the lions 
were thinned out in the Kruger National Park 
because it was thought they were becoming too 
numerous One result was that the numbers 
vere soon restored because of the higher survival 
ate of the cubs born subsequently It was a 
puzzle why this should be so, but the latest 
miormation we have contains an tnteresting 


luctdatoon of this Although lons are carnivores, 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


the first part of their kill they eat is the entrails, 
containing partially digested plant-food rich in 
vitamins. It is normal for several lionesses to keep 
together, with their cubs, and in such groups the 
adults feed first, the cubs taking what is left. 
They are, therefore, deprived of the essential 
vitamin-rich food and there ts a low survival rate 
When a lioness is on her own, her cubs are allowed 
to feed first and they then have a high survival 
rate. Merely by this change in behaviour on the 
part of the parents a natural control on numbers 
is exercised. When population-density is high the 
lionesses feed in groups and there is a low survival 
rate among the cubs. Then, when numbers fall, 
the feeding pattern tends to change and leads to 
a higher survival rate among the cubs 

A recent investigation into the grey heron has 
revealed another automatic control. The heron 
starts incubating before the clutch is complete 
The number of eggs laid varies up to five, and it 
was found by D. F. Owen, of the Edward Grey 
Institute, that in a brood of five the first nestling 
hatched may have increased ten-fold in weight 
by the time the last has hatched. When food is 
scarce, the smaller nestlings are at a disadvantage 
They tend to be underfed and to die of starvation 
In this way, the brood size is automatically regu 
lated to the amount of food available. When food 
is plentiful all the young are raised successfully 

Young tawny owls are fed by the male parent 
for three weeks after fledging rhey then disperse, 
but without having fully acquired the ability to 
feed themselves In any event, therefore, there 
is going to be an uneven chance of survival, but 
the situation is made more acute by the strong 
territorial instinct of the adults. In favourable 
localities the countryside is already fully occupied 
and parcelled out into territories. Any young owl 


become irritable because they have not sufficient 
free space, there 1s much fighting, and although 
there may be relatively few casualties from the 
fighting the constant strife inhibits breeding. 
There are fewer litters and there is a higher 
mortality-rate among the youngsters that are 
born 

Within the last thirty years or so, there has 
been an increasing awareness among biologists 
of variations from the usual straightforward 
pattern of reproduction. Normally, we think in 
terms of a mating followed by a stated period of 
development (the gestation period) and then the 
birth, and it is usual to think that the only differ- 
ence between species is in the length of time taken 
for the embryo to develop. One departure from 
this is due to delayed implantation. In this, the 
ovum is fertilised and starts to divide. When it 
has reached that stage of development known as 
the blastocyst, which is a small hollow sphere of 
cells, it should become implanted in the wall of the 
uterus Instead it lies free in the uterus. The 
badger gives us a typical example of delayed 
implantation. In southern England, badgers mate 
during July and August but the cubs are not born 
until February. For five months of the gestation 
period the blastocyst remains quiescent and no 
further development takes place 

Delayed implantation has been discovered in 
a wide range of mammals, including stoats, 
weasels, armadillos, seals, deer, bears But in 
the normal course of events it alone does not lead 
to any limitation of birth. It merely delays the 
actual birth until a more favourable time of year 
But it holds a potentiality for limitation. For 
example, sow badgers may be taken into captivity 
and a year later give birth to cubs, although the 
normal gestation period is about seven months 
Similar experiences have been recorded in zoos 
with other mammals. In such instances, adverse 





THE EUROPEAN BADGER, WHICH PROVIDES A GOOD EXAMPLE OF DELAYED BIRTH. BADGERS MATE IN SUMMER BUT THE CUBS 
ARE NOT BORN UNTIL LATE WINTER OR EARLY SPRING. THE IMPLANTATION OF THE EMBRYO INTO THE WALL OF THE UTERUS 
IS DELAYED, BRINGING ABOUT A CONSIDERABLE PAUSE IN DEVELOPMENT 
Photograph by Geoffrey Kinns 


on leaving the parents ts likely to find itself in the 
territory of another adult owl, who will harry it 
but without using physical violence, merely by 
keeping it on the move The owlet, already 
handicapped by its slowness in learning to hunt 
for itself, finds little peace in which to make good 
this handicap. In the end, only those owlets that 
chance to find a territory left vacant by the death 
of the former owner have much lhkelhood of 
surviving 

It is found that young tawny owls kept in an 
aviary will refuse to feed, or will take food from 
the hand in a desultory way, so long as a wild owl 
is in sight 

Small rodents are notoriously prolific and some 
species suffer from periodic overcrowding. Even 
when disease and shortage of food do not thin 
their ranks the social stresses arising from over 
crowding depress the  birth-rate Individuals 


physical or psychological conditions have caused 
the implantation to be still further delayed 

In yet other species there may be resorption 
of embryos \ large number of embryos may 
start to develop and continue in the normal way 
yet only a few young be born, the remaining 
embryos being taken back into the maternal 
tissues Another form of limitation is seen in the 
Australian native cat, in which there may be up 
to 24 young at a birth with only six teats to feed 
them, and since the native cat is a marsupial this 
means all but six must perish 

While it would be rash to say that the nestlings 
found lying dead on the ground at this time of the 
yeat or earlier represent a form of family limitation, 
future research may indicate that something of 
the sort is at work. Certainly something ts causing 
the normal maternal devotion to be diverted 
to infanticide 
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4 THE KIDNAPPED TWELVE-YEAR- 


OLD BOY: TONY STEPHENS. 
Tony Stephens, who is twelve, 
was from his home at 
Earl Shilton for fifteen months 
until he returned home on 
June 29. Kevin Tracey, a former 
schoolmaster who is twenty- 
eight, has been charged with 
kidnapping him in 1959. It is 


the first kidnapping charge in 
this country since 1937. 





AGREEMENT IN CYPRUS: ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS (CENTRE), 

WITH DR. KUTCHUK ON HIS RIGHT, WITH THEIR STAFF. 

On July 1 it was officially announced that full 

been reached in the Cyprus negotiations on the 

The British Government will pay the Republic a total of 

£14,340,000 in the first five-year period. The » gee 
had been going on for six months 
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DR. WITOLD RODZINSKI. 
Dr. Witold Rodzinski, the new 
Polish Ambassador to the United 
Kingdom, arrived at Bucking- 
ham Palace on July 1 to present 
his credentials. A distinguished 
historian, he has held teaching 
posts in Warsaw. From 1956 
he was Counsellor at Peking, 
and from 1958 was Head of the 
Polish Afro-Asian Department. 
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4 WINNER OF THE FRENCH 
GRAND PRIX 
MR. JACK BRABHAM. 
Jack Brabham, the reign- 
ing world champion, won 
the Grand Prix of France 


< 


at Rheims on J Jina 
works Cooper. e race 
was reported as one © 





contests in motor racing 

history. Second was O 

in a Cooper, 

and third B. McLaren 
also driving a Cooper. 
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PRESIDENT oF THE LAW 
SOCIETY: MR. D. T. HICKS. 
Mr. Denys T. Hicks has 
been elected President 
of the Law Society for 
1960-61. Aged fifty-two, 
the new President was 
admitted as a solicitor in 
1931. The retiring Presi- 
dent, Sir Sydney Little- 
wood, said that the 
Council wanted to raise 
the minimum educational! 
standard for those 
intending to be articled. 
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KILLED IN A TATTOO: 
THE LATE CAPTAIN A. L. EASTERBROOK 
Captain Antony Laurence Easterbrook, 
commander of the Royal Marines detach- 
ment in the British military tournament 
at Square Garden, New York, fell 
85 ft. from a platform to his death when 


about to form the ‘‘ Death Slide.”” The 
‘* Death Slide’ was later withdrawn from | 
the show. Captain Easterbrook was 31. | 
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WINNER OF THE HENLEY DIAMOND SCULLS FOR THE 
FOURTH TIME: MR. S. A. MACKENZIE. 
The Australian, Mackenzie, in winning the Diamond 
Sculls at Henley on July 2, led Kocerka throughout, 
but was by no means given an easy race. The feat 
of winning four times at Henley in the Diamond 
Sculls was last achieved by J. Lowndes in the 1880's 
Mackenzie was three seconds outside the record. 


~l 


EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC 
EYE. 





A MAN OF THE THEATRE: THE 
LATE MR. MACQUEEN-POPE. 
Mr. Walter James Macqueen- 
Pope, the theatre historian, died 
in London at the age of seventy- 
two. From 1935 to 1956 he was 
— representative for the 

eatre Royal, Drury. Lane, 
with which his family had been 
connected since 1720. He was 
famous for his books on the 
history of the London theatre. 
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TO LEAD OXFORD AGAINST 
CAMBRIDGE IN THE AN- 
NWUAL CRICKET MATCH 
MR. ALAN SMITH 
Alan Smith was educated 
at King Edward's School, 
Birmingham, and is at 
Brasenose College. Also a 
soccer Blue, he is leading 
his side for the second suc- 
cessive year. The match is 
to be played at Lord’s on 
July 8-11. Last year’s Uni- 
versity match was won by 
Oxford, by 85 runs. 
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AWARDED THE QUEEN’S MEDAL : 
MR. JOHN BETJEMAN. 
Mr. John Betjeman has been 
awarded the Queen’s Gold Medal 
for Poetry for 1960. Last year 
it was awarded to Mrs. Frances 
Cornford. Mr. Betjeman, who 
was born in 1906, published his 
c poems in 1958 with 
phenomenal success. He is also 
an authority on architecture and 
local history. 


THE VICTORIOUS HARROW CRICKET XI WHICH BEAT ETON 
IN THE ANNUAL MATCH AT LORD’S ON JULY 2 BY 124 RUNS. 
For the first time since 1954 Harrow beat Eton at cricket. 
The Harrow team seen here are (I. 
nolds, A. Denison-Smith, C. Kaye, C. Rome, M. 
I. Angus and (sitting) M. Wood, H. Pelham, B. Raper 
ptain), G. Reid, and P. Boyd. 
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TO CAPTAIN CAMBRIDGE 
AT CRICKET AGAINST OX. 
FORD: MR. CHRISTOPHER 
B. HOWLAND 
Cambridge's captain in 
the 1960 University 
cricket match was edu- 
cated at Dulwich College 


and is at present at Clare 
—_ = e will be play- 
ing for the third time 


against the Dark Blues. 

e hopes to be a stock- 

broker when he comes 
down. 
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ROYALTY—WITH CRICKETERS, GIRL 
GUIDES AND NIGERIAN SOLDIERS. 


MARCHING PAST THE QUEEN IN THE GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON JUNE 29: BANDSMEN : 


OF THE QUEEN'S OWN NIGERIA REGIMENT IN STRIKING UNIFORMS ¢ 
On June 29 her Majesty the Queen inspected a mann Lea a _— a aan, THE QUEEN CARRYING OUT AN INSPECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE BAND IN THE 
which was under the command of Major S. Ademulegun and which receiv er with a Royal salute. 7 DETACHMENT 
Major Ademulegun presented the Queen with a brooch on behalf of the Royal Nigerian forces. BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS BEFORE THE MARCH-PAST OF THE DETACHMENT. 





: wt = 4 oh 
THE QUEEN WITH A CONTROVERSIAL SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKETER: A SCENE AT LORD’S DURING MEETING THE ENGLISH TEAM AT LORD'S: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH JOKING WITH FAST BOWLER 
THE SECOND TEST MATCH, AS HER MAJESTY SHAKES HANDS WITH G. GRIFFIN FREDDIE TRUEMAN. ON THE RIGHT IS M. J. K. SMITH, ENGLAND’S TOP SCORER WITH 99. 
It was unfortunate that the afternoon of the Queen's visit to Lord's was the one which finally 
decided the fate of the South African fast bowler, G. Griffin; for in the exhibition match after 
England's victory he resorted to bowling underarm after being consistently ‘‘ no-balled."’ 
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A GIRL GUIDE RALLY: PRINCESS MARGARET IN UNIFORM AT THE SALUTING-BASE DURING THE MARCH-PAST 
OF BERKSHIRE GIRL GUIDES AND RANGERS AT NEWBURY ON JULY 2 

Girl Guides and Rangers of the county of Berkshire held their Golden Jubilee rally on Newbury racecourse on July 2 

Princess Margaret, who is Chief Ranger of the British Commonwealth, took the salute at the march-past, watched TAKING THE SALUTE DURING THE COURSE OF THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 

RALLY: A SMILING PRINCESS MARGARET DURING THE CEREMONY 


by a large crowd from the stands. The rally included a gathering round a camp-fire 
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NEW, PROJECTED AND LIGHTWEIGHT 
BUILDINGS ; HOCKEY; AND A NEW ROSE. 
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“TURRIFF BUILDING"—THE NEW LONDON HEADQUARTERS OF THE TURRIFF CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION LTD. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES--ON THE GREAT WEST ROAD, NEAR BRENTFORD 
This new building stands about a mile west of the Chiswick Flyover and represents a move by 
this group towards centralisation in outer London; design, management and clerical staffs moving 
together and westwards from scattered and crowded accommodation in central London. 
WHAT THE PERMANENT B.E.A. AIR TERMINAL IN CROMWELL ROAD WILL LOOK LIKE 
> pi WHEN COMPLETED. IT WILL RISE BESIDE THE PRESENT TERMIMAL 
= Work on this new permanent terminal began on July 1. It is being built by Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts to the design of Sir John Burnett, Tait and Partners. 
The raft over the railway is being extended eastwards. The new terminal, which will 
cost more than £3,500,000, should be completed in 1963. 


A MODERN SORT OF HOCKEY PITCH: MIXED DECK HOCKEY ON H.M.S. CENTAUR, WITH A TEAM OF “ WRENS" POTSED ON ICE TO KEEP IT COOL: “ DAILY SKETCH,” A NEW H.T.-TYPE FLORIBUNDA, 
FROM THE RN. AIR STATION AT LOSSIEMOUTH PLAYING A TEAM FROM THE SHIP'S COMPANY, WHEN CARMINE WITH PALE REVERSE, BRED BY McCREDY'S AND THE WINNER OF A GOLD 
CENTAUR VISITED LOSSIEMOUTH RECENTLY MEDAL AT THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY SHOW ON JULY 1-2 
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J THE COMPLETE MIMALAYAN HUT ERECTED AT THE MANDING-OVER TO SIR EDMUND HILLARY'S HIMALAYAN EXPEDITION 
a ON JUNE 28. IT IS 22 FT. LONG 
This special portable hut, which has been designed by the Timber Development Association and built by J]. M. Jones and 
LIGHT ENOUGH FOR A LADY TO CARRY: LADY HILLARY CARRYING Sons, of Maidenhead, consists of interlocking panels of aircraft-quality piywood with plastic infilling. Each panel weighs 
ONE OF THE LIGHTWEIGHT PANELS OF PLYWOOD FOR A HUT TO BE about 17 Ib. It will provide living accormmodation for eight people and fittings for a small laboratory. It is to be erected 
ERECTED AT 20,000 FT. IN THE HIMALAYAS on a Himalayan col at about 20,000 ft., and should be in position by November 
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A TRAGEDY AT THE NEW YORK TATTOO; AIR ITEMS; 
AND POLITICAL EVENTS IN CUBA AND GHANA. 


oprah 
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DR. NKRUMAH (STANDING ON THE FOOT-STOOL) IS SWORN-IN AS THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF GHANA AT THE STATE 4 


HOUSE IN ACCRA ON JULY |. 
On July 1 Ghana became a Republic within the British Commonwealth and Dr. Nkrumah, her political leader for the 
last ten years, was sworn-in as her first President with wide executive powers. Warm messages of good wishes were 
sent by the Queen and Mr. Macmillan. 
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A PRESENT TO THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D.C., FROM 
THE U.S. AIR FORCE: A HUGE ATLAS ROCKET OF THE TYPE WHICH CAN 


FIRE A NOSE-CONE NEARLY 10,000 MILES, DURING THE PRESENTATION 
CEREMONY ON JUNE 28. 





PERFORMING THE COMIC ACROBATICS ON THE “ DEATH SLIDE" AT NEW YORK, WHICH LED TO HIS 
DEATH ON JUNE 30: CAPTAIN A. L. EASTERBROOK OF THE ROYAL MARINES 
Captain Easterbrook, whose portrait appears on page 77, was the commander of the Royal 


Marine Commandos taking part in the British military tournament and tattoo at Madison Square AFTER THE FUNERAL SERVICE FOR CAPTAIN EASTERBROOK: MARINE BUGLERS SOUNDING 


Garden and ended the “‘ Death Slide" feature dressed as a City man with bowler and umbrella. THE LAST POST AT THE CHAPEL ON GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, NEW YORK. 
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PART OF THE BRITISH-DUTCH-OWNED SHELL REFINERY AT CUBA WHICH HAS BEEN SEIZED AN AMERICAN 2.8.47 RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT OF THE SAME TYPE AS THAT BELIEVED LOST 
WITH OTHER REFINERIES BY THE CUBAN REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT OVER THE BARENTS SEA, NORTH OF MURMANSK 

On June 28 Dr. Castro's Government seized the Texaco refinery and on July 1 the Shell Oil On July 1 a U.S. reconnaissance aircraft from the British base of Brize Norton was reported 


and Esso Standard refineries on the grounds that they refused to refine Russian oil. A missing, its last radio message being from a point about 500 miles north of 
shipment of Russian oil reached Cuba on July 3 for survivors was begun, in which a Russian cafvage ship — A search 
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MR. KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT TO AUSTRIA. 
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THIN CROWDS TO WELCOME THE RUSSIAN LEADER ON HIS ARRIVAL IN VIENNA: THE SCENE 
ON JUNE 30 AS MR. KHRUSHCHEV AND HIS PARTY DROVE THROUGH THE STREETS. 


EYES CLOSED AS THE TRANSLATION OF HIS SPEECH IS READ ALOUD: MR. KHRUSHCHEV WITH 
THE AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR, HERR RAAB, ON JULY 2. 


ATTENDING A SPECIAL PERFORMANCE OF “ THE MAGIC FLUTE " IN THE VIENNA STATE OPERA 
HOUSE: THE RUSSIAN LEADER, WITH THE AUSTRIAN PRESIDENT ON HIS LEFT 


N R. KHRUSHCHEV’S nine-day visit to Austria, which began on June 30, 
1Vihas been arousing only spasmodic interest. On his arrival only small 
crowds welcomed him and his party as he drove through Vienna, but at a 
meeting of the Austro-Soviet Friendship League a few days later, an audience 
of over 1000 applauded him enthusiastically as he recalled how, as a child, 
he had been commended for his zeal in studying the Bible, and how the story 
of Noah’s Ark formed a useful parallel with the modern risk of nuclear 
warfare. He went on to emphasise that in peaceful competition with the 
Capitalists the Communists would win. Several times on his visit he took 
the opportunity to criticise the United States, and cleverly chose the site of a 
former Nazi concentration camp to attack Western Germany and Dr. 
Adenauer in particular. 32,000 Soviet citizens had perished in the camp. 


LONDON NEWS 


INDEPENDENCE IN THE CONGO. 


kK» BAUDOUIN of the Belgians arrived in the Congo on June 29 to be 

present as a guest during the celebrations of independence which took 
place the next day. Independence had scarcely been proclaimed when 
M. Lumumba made a bitter attack on Belgian colonialism in the presence of 
the King. His speech came after the King and the President, M. Kasavubu, 
had pledged the mutual co-operation of the two countries. On the day of his 
arrival the King had his sword stolen from the open car in which he was 
driving in state through Leopoldville. Heavy security measures were put 
into effect during the celebrations and there was only one outbreak of violence 
on the day. The threatened secession of Katanga province did not take place, 
but reports continued that Katanga’s leaders were still meditating a confeder- 
ation with Northern Rhodesia. King Baudouin left on the night of June 30. 


WALKING THROUGH DENSE CROWDS CELEBRATING INDEPENDENCE: KING BAUDOUIN OF THE 
BELGIANS DURING HIS VISIT TO LEOPOLDVILLE 


AT A TE DEUM SUNG IN A CHURCH IN LEOPOLDVILLE ON JUNE 30: (L. TO R.) PRESIDENT 
KASAVUBU, KING BAUDOUIN AND PRESIDENT ABBE FULBERT YOULOU OF FRENCH CONGO 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF BELGIUM, M. EYSKENS (CENTRE), SIGNING THE ACT OF INDEPENDENCE 
WITH M. LUMUMBA, THE CONGO PRIME MINISTER (LEFT) 
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“ wonderfull Yeare,’’ wrote John 
Evelyn, of 1660, THE YEAR OF 
RESTORATION, the tercentenary of which 
has been so admirably celebrated by 
Patrick Morrah. That was the year in 
which the King came to enjoy his own 
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By E. D. O'BRIEN. 
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fascinating, and it now runs to 3700 pages 
in all. The editor, Mr. Hankinson, does 
not vouchsafe whether this is due to reck- 
lessness on the part of the Government in 
making new creations, to longevity and 
philoprogenitiveness on the part of the 





again, welcomed by ‘a wilder Torrent 

on the shore ”’ of Dover; when meat rumps were 
burned in the City of London to the eternal dis- 
honour of the Rump Parliament, and the ribboned 
maypoles were joyously set up again on the village 
greens. The proclamation of the monarchy was 
made on May 8. “ This day...’’ wrote John 
Mordaunt to his King, still in the Low Countries, 
“|. we may count our entrance into Canaan, 
England before being more severe to us than Egypt 
to the Israelites."” But severity had taken one 
of its own whippings. Another royalist wrote to 
Lord Ormonde: ‘I pray, my Lord, hasten his 
Majesty over as soon as may be, to prevent the 
town’s running mad; for betwixt joy and 
expectation the people hardly sleep.” 

All this swift building up of expectation, the 
bursting of the flood-gates, and the process of 
settling down during the first months of the 
Restoration, are most skilfully described by 
Mr. Morrah. He tells his readers that he makes no 
claim to impartiality. Indeed, this is not a book 
that could, or should, have been written by a sour 
puritan, or by some Mr. Dry-as-Dust scrabbling 
through the cobwebbed archives in pursuit of 
dead flies. Not that Mr. Morrah need be diffident 
about his ability as an historian. His method 
alone—his book is written in diary form, with 
copious quotations from the great diarists of the 
time, from the news-sheets, and from various 
collections of State papers—shows how closely he 
has studied the period. But he is not content 
merely to record. He makes up his own mind 
about all those who played an active part in the 
complicated and dangerous manceuvres, and the 
result is a series of brilliant character-studies 

Apart from General Monk himself, of whom 
Mr. Morrah justly concludes that ‘ he remained 
true to his creed of implicit military obedience. . . . 
Only when it was uncertain where true power lay 
would he be forced to follow an independent line,”’ 
there is Mrs. Monk, that cheerful housewife who 
busied herself about the King’s bed-linen in White- 
hall; Scot and Kobinson, the two intolerable 
stooges of the Kump; the Venetian Kesident, 
always bothered about his expenses account; 
the craven tears of Ingoldsby in the Commons; the 
fecklessness of old Speaker Lenthall And, of 
course, there is that shrewd, witty, saddened, and 
disillusioned cynic, King Charles II. Here they 
all are, and I doubt if anyone could have arrayed 
them before us so justly and with such humane 
appreciation as Patrick Morrah. This is a book 
which must on no account be missed 

Florence Nightingale is, of course, quite 
another pair of shoes. (I imagine her own as 
sensible and stub-toed, but I may be doing her an 
injustice !) Stub-toes or stiletto heels, she 
certainly did some magnificent work, and that 
not only at Scutari. Her main achievement, that 
of starting and directing, from behind the scenes, 
the Nightingale School for Nurses, is excellently 
described in Lucy Seymer’s FLORENCE NIGHTIN- 
GALE’s Nurses. The school was run, at Miss 
Nightingale’s own choice, in connection with 
St. Thomas's Hospital, and owed much to the 
indomitable matron, Mrs. Wardroper, whose ideas 
about the supervision, training, and status of 
nurses chimed so happily with those of the famous 
pioneer. Most of the doctors of the time—R. G 
Whitfield is an honourable exception—had no 
conception of training for nurses beyond keeping 
them clean and, if possible, away from the gin- 
bottle. This is another centenary book, well 
worth reading for its own sake 

For those whose acquaintance with Tibet is 
limited to a repetition of the late Mr. Belloc’s 
distinction between the “ llama of the pampasses "’ 
and the lama “ who its lord of Turkestan,”’ I 
recommend Mr. George N. Patterson's Tiset 1N 
KEVOLT One must not underrate either the 
significance of China's occupation of Tibet and 
the Dalai Lama's flight to India, or the practical 
impossibility of subjugating the Tibetans, scattered 
as they are Over an enormous area containing some 
of the highest mountains in the world. Mr. Patter- 
son knows more than any other white man, with 
the possible exception of Heinrich Harrer, about 
modern Tibet. He has himself taken a leading 
part in the events which both preceded and followed 
Communist China’s incursion, and he tells his 
story in an interesting, if hardly arresting, manner 

Looking through another couple of those books 
of picture reproduction which are the glory of 
British publishing, I wondered why doctors and 
dentists do not invest in them as waiting-room 
reading Even psychiatrists, I should have 
thought, would find their patients in a calmer and 
more receptive mood if they reached the couch 


fresh from twenty minutes with, say ROMANESQUE 
Europe, edited by Harald Busch, with an intro- 
duction by R. H. C. Davis, and commentaries on 
the illustrations by Helmut Domke, or THE MURAL 
PAINTINGS OF Tuscany, by Eve Borsook. In the 
former, I was glad to find, among so much that 
is outstanding in Europe, the portal of Clonfert 
Abbey, and the Durham “ Galilee.”’ The latter, 


ALMA RECMRASSSARSAOARINEEM 
CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


“T’'LL buy your game for three-quarters of a 

point!" This was G. Nora, the Paris master, 
watching A. R. B. Thomas trying to squeeze a win 
out of his positional advantage against Mardle, last 
Hastings. 

Armenian-born (he shortened his name from 
something like Nouramuriaoudjian; already well- 
liked among his fellow chess masters, he sharply 
uplifted his popularity when he took this step), 
Nora revels in the calculation of odds and values. 

His jesting remark evoked an enquiry by Thomas 
to my chess magazine. ‘‘ Why not allow players to 
agree to share the point }—} if they wish?" For 
instance, a potential winner often just cannot quite 
see how to clinch the win—whereas his opponent 
can see how he could. This sort of a situation is 
surprisingly common. Both players might be only 
too glad to be put out of their misery. 

R. E, Rushbrook supplied, in reply, a lovely 
reductio ad absurdum. ‘‘ Nosher"’ Rushbrook is 
mq very good at reducing things to absurdity. He is 
the life and soul of the chess club of the Stock 
4 Exchange and his associations with the latter body, 
S$ where odds are customarily reckoned in fractions as 
small as one sixty-fourth, naturally prompted the 
'$ query “ Why confine yourself to quarters?” 
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4 He pictured 'Change chess matches proceeding 
S with a running commentary from the side-lines. 
“ Board six: half-five-eighths !"" meaning “ buy at 
S$ a half, sell at five-eighths.” Board six overlooks 
~~ 4 mate in three. “Sell at three-eighths!'’ Board 
S$ six leaves a rook en prise. “ Sell!" and so on. 
There is perhaps not quite enough of the atmo- 
sphere of Derby day about the average chess match. 
** Nosher " is the man to introduce it, if anybody is. 
Quarter-points came into serious tournament & 
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play at Ostend in 1906 and 1907 as the result of a & 
suggestion by Emanuel Lasker. e 
Any two players who drew their game received & 
for it only a quarter point each. They then had to 
play off with colours reversed for the remaining half 
point. Whoever won the replay received the full 
remaining half-pomt, and thus three-quarters for the is 
whole encounter, his opponent retaining his one ; 


so finish up with a half. 

After the 1907 tournament, the system came in 
for violent criticism, mainly because Maroczy, from 
Budapest, though he scored exactly the same as é 
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each of the players would gain an extra quarter and ®&} 
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the American Pillsbury from his ordinary, first 
encounters, namely, 12 wins, 2 losses and 5 draws, 6§ 
qualified for {80 more prize money by managing 4 
to squeeze just a quarter of a point extra from the 
replays. Not a very terrible thing, I should have 
said—the players were fully explained the system 
before they started. 

More serious was the fact that all the rest of the 
play had to be held up each round whilst, perhaps, 
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four out of twenty players battled out their replays, 


3 the tournament being extended in consequence from 
S$ four weeks to five-and-a-half 


™y 


3 A brisk debate ensued in the pages of the 
S “ British Chess Magazine " of that year. Numerous 
{ 


4 alternative scoring systems were proposed. The 
S$ debate gained in pungency what it lost in clarity 

S everybody misunderstood everybody else's system, 
3 Perhaps the neatest suggestion was James Mason's 
ta that a win should score one, a loss, of course, nothing 


but a draw only one-third. 





which covers the period from Cimabue to Andrea 
del Sarto, is notable for the excellence and accuracy 
of its reproductions, and for one superb colour plate 

| am told that there is in England a teaching 
convent of Roman Catholic nuns famous not only 
for its success in erudition and discipline, but also 
for the high social status of its community and 
pupils, in which the latest volume of DEBRETT 
is always to be found gleaming on the table of the 
Mother Supenor. I have no quarrel at all with this 
excellent lady's choice of reading. Debrett is always 








British nobility, or to brilliant and exten- 
sive researches by himself. But as he tells us every- 
thing else that we could possibly want to know, we 
have nothing at all of which to complain ! 

This week’s novels divide themselves neatly 
into three “‘ straight ’’ and three thrillers. As a 
fan of Mr. Noel Langley, I found my heart sinking 
after the opening pages of WHERE Dip EvERYBODY 
Go? But it did not sink very far, because, 
although his hero is a wet and his heroine is an 
idiot, Mr. Langley surrounds them in the second 
part of the book, with so glorious a collection of 
roaring, drinking, philosophising, posturing and 
defalcating film stars, producers and technicians, 
on location in Tangier, that all else can be for- 
given him. The best of these is the heroine’s 
former lover, Shayne Kennedy, who manages— 
almost, as it were, from his death-bed—to knock 
some sense into the two mixed-up boobs. (Some- 
thing in the style intrigued me. Can it be that 
Mr. Langley has been reading Rabelais ?) 

Have you ever read an historical novel based 
on semi-Christian, reincarnational mysticism ? 
The concoction is bizarre to a degree, although— 
infuriatingly—Miss Catherine Christian nearly 
carries it off in A STRANGER PasseD. Her period 
is the years before the French Revolution, and she 
makes some fantastic blunders, from which her 
publishers really should have saved her. Who on 
earth ever knighted “ Sir’’ William Pitt? And 
whenever—unless his mother married a succes- 
sion of earls—has the younger brother of an earl 
ever held the title of viscount ? (Poor Mr. Han- 
kinson would have a fit!) Also, the brother of 
the heroine is a zany who should have been 
drowned at birth. And, for good measure, Miss 
Christian knows a great deal less than nothing 
about the Benedictine Order. 

If you like reading about gambling in casinos, 
and about a number of rather louche characters 
failing to make a success of it on the French 
Riviera, read Mr. Peter de Polnay’s THE GAMEs- 
TERS. If you don’t—then don’t. 

I much enjoyed Mr. H. R. F. Keating’s first 
novel, “‘ Death and the Visiting Firemen.’’ He has 
now written a second, ZEN THERE Was MuRDER, 
which I think is even better. A Japanese called 
Mr. Utamaro is giving a week’s study course on 
“ Zen "’ to a motley group of unlikely students in a 
moth-eaten country house. One of them kills 
another, and Mr. Utamaro, of course, unravels 
the mystery. But the point, for him, is Zen, not 
mysteries, which he finds boring and irrelevant. 
If Mr. Keating knows his stuff about this fashion- 
able form of mysticism—and I dare swear he 
does—the result is quite brilliant. It is, in any 
case, excruciatingly funny. 

The central character in FoG For A KILLER 
by Bruce Graeme, is an ex-convict from a ‘‘ good 
home "’ with a chip on his shoulder. He finds, but 
does not appreciate, another “ good home,’’ rather 
sentimentally run by an old lag for old lags, and 
a girl friend, in the shape of a newspaper correspon- 
dent. Then he is unjustly suspected of rape and 
murder. It all, as you can imagine, comes right 
in the end, and Jack gets his rather bouncing Jill. 

Frankly, I am getting very tired of involved 
intrigues in Iron Curtain countries, though I must 
confess that THe Sit—ent HostaGe by Sarah 
Gainham is better than most. It takes place in 
Jugoslavia, which adds to the complexity, because 
you get “ bad ”’ Russians spying on “‘ good ”’ Titoists, 
with a British girl unknowingly involved. (If this 
is a true picture of Jugoslav police, I feel they are 
inadequately trained !) 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


1660—THE YEAR OF RESTORATION, by Patrick 
Morrah (Chatto and Windus; 21s.) 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S Nurses, by Lucy 
Seymer. (Pitman Medical; 20s.) 

[ipet in Revort, by George N. Patterson 
(Faber; 215.) 

ROMANESQUE Evrope, by Harold Busch and 
R. H.C. Davis. (Batsford; 45s.) 

Tue Murat Paintincs or Tuscany, by Eve 
Borsook. (Phaidon; 50s.) 

DEBRETT (12 gms.) 

Wuere Dip Everysopy Go? by Noel Langley 
(Barker, 15s.) 

A STRANGER Passep, by Catherine Christian 
(Barne and Rockliff; 18s.) 

THe GAMESTERS, by Peter de Polnay. (Allen, 
1§s ) 

ZEN THERE Was Murper, by H_ RK. F. Keating 
(Gollancz; 15s.) 

FoG For a Kiter, by Bruce Graeme 
Hutchinson ; 15s.) 

THe Sitent Hostace, by Sarah Gainham 
(E re and Spottsswoode ; 13s. 6d.) 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LXIII. 
HOLLINGTON PARK SCHOOL. : 


NeteRe eas 


SAFE MISS AMOS (LEFT, ON LAWN 


Hollington Park celebrates its centenary this year. During its long life it 
has had various homes in Hastings and St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, the 
most important being Winchester House, St. Leonards-on-Sea, and, when 
that was outgrown in 1934, its present buildings in Gillsmans Hill, on the 
outskirts of the town, with views towards Crowhurst. During the war the 
School fought its battle for survival first at St. Ives, Cornwall, and then at 

Photograph specially taken for 


TO SEE THAT ALL ARE 


DEPUTY HEADMISTRESS, CHECKING THE NAMES OF PUPILS AFTER THEY HAD BEEN CALLED OUT FOR FIRE PRACTICE 


Holmwood, Surrey, returning in January 1945 to its own war-damaged home 
Since then the School has grown rapidly and two boarding-houses, Annecy 
and Castlemaine, close to the main building, have been added to its property, 
which includes more than 60 acres of woodland, gardens and playing fields. 
The School is fortunate in its present Headmistress, Miss Laura Beeforth, 
who after guiding its progress for the last thirty-four years, [Continued overlea/ 


The Illustrated London News by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid 
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a Sen en eens een eens eee 


~~ HOLLINGTON PARK SCHOOL: SCENES AT A WELL-KNOWN SUSSEX PUBLIC 


(Left.) 

QUIET STUDY IN 

PLEASANT AND UN- 

DISTURBED SUR- 

ROUNDINGS: A ROOM 

OF ONE’S OWN FOR 
A SENIOR GIRL 


(Right.) 

SKETCHING IN IDEAL 
CONDITIONS: SOME OF 
THE SCHOOL’S ARTISTS 
SKETCHING IN THE 
SCHOOL GARDEN. THE 
SCHOOL IS SITUATED 
IN OUTSTANDINGLY 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, 
WHICH INCLUDE 60 
ACRES OF WOODLAND, 
GARDENS AND PLAY- 

ING FIELDS 
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Continued.| retires in September. Her place will be taken by the present Deputy Head- the a 
mistress, who is an Old Girl of the School. Thanks to the far-seeing wisdom of Miss Beeforth, Readi 
Hollington Park, hitherto a private school, became a public school in 1950 with a Board of prides 
Governors. Their first Chairman was the former High Mistress of St. Paul’s School for Girls, the ~y 
late Miss Ethel Strudwick. At her death in 1954, Miss Christine Sheldon, C.B.E., former Head- ome 
mistress of Benenden School, took up the task. The School’s centenary year is being com- nes . 
memorated by building a new block costing about {£30,000 which will provide a dining-room he S 
extension, chemistry laboratory, two classrooms, a coaching room and eight single bedrooms for . 


Vith Form girls with their own sun-bathing balcony. The new block, which is being built without ed 
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(Right.) 

LED B 
PEARSE 
WAITIN 


wv 

os Ag wr ; 

WITH AN IMPRESSIVE -AND VARIEDDISPLAY OF WORK ON THE WALLS: A SCENE IN THE WITH SOME SENIOR GIRLS: MISS BEEFORTH (SECOND FROM RIGHT), HEADMISTRESS FOR 
ARTISTS’ STUDIO. IN THE BACKGROUND IS MISS HAGGO, THE ART TEACHER. THIRTY-FOUR YEARS, WITH HER DEPUTY, MISS AMOS, TO HER RIGHT. 














THE For: 


A GAY LUNCHTIME SCENE IN HALL, WHERE SCHOOL FOOD IS STUDIED AND GREATLY A BLENDING OF HARMONIOUS VOICES: THE SCHOOL CHOIR AT REHEARSAL IN THE HALL, UNDER 
APPRECIATED. HOLLINGTON PARK IS CELEBRATING ITS CENTENARY THIS YEAR THE DIRECTION OF MISS JOYCE WESTON Vews 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
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SCH 


(Left 

RECEIVING EXPERT 
INSTRUCTION: THE 
SCHOOL TEAM WITH 
THE LACROSSE COACH, 
MRS. GORRIE, WHO 
HAS BEEN CHOSEN TO 
REPRESENT ENGLAND 
THIS YEAR. HOLLING- 
TON PARK HAS A FINE 
RECORD AT THIS 

GAME 


(Right.) 

SWIFTLY ARRIVING 
FOR A MEETING ON 
THE LAWN: SOME OF 
THE GIRL GUIDES. IN 
THE LEFT FORE- 
GROUND IS MISS 
WINNY, THE LEADER, 
WITH MISS GERRARD 
TO HER RIGHT 
THERE ARE TWO 
GUIDE COMPANIES 


the aid of any public body, will be opened by Sir John Wolfenden, C.B.E., Vice-Chancellor of 
Reading University, on July 6. In addition to its good academic record, the School especially 
prides itself on its musical activities. The orchestra and choirs compete successfully in the 
Hastings Musical Festival. At present about 175 girls are in residence, aged from 10 to 18, 
and for leisure occupations they are grouped into the Senior and Middle School Societies which 
run their own clubs with help from the staff. The Library has been built up with great care 
over the years. The reference section is in constant use and the lending part runs smoothly under 
the Senior English mistress and a competent team of young librarians drawn from all but the 
very youngest pupils. The studio now has fine new lighting. In addition to producing much original 
drawing and painting, all the 
costumes and scenery for public 
performances are made here by 
the girls under the skilful leader- : 
ship of the Art Mistress. The 

School Magazine first appeared » 

in 1921 as a small leaflet to give 
the results of matches. It is now 

a flourishing annual magazine, } 
with many articles both on school \ 
life and on matters that have 

caught the imagination of the 

School. It still contains Games 
Reports—-results of matches as 

well as stories, poems and illus- 

trations, and news of Old Girls, 

and it is still called ‘‘ The Leafiet.”’ 

The School was among the first 

in this area to take part in the 

annual Hastings N.C.W. Public 

Speaking Competition. Both 

Senior and Junior teams gained 

first place in 1959 and second in 

1960. The playing field is beauti- 

fully situated with a distant view 

of Beachy Head. Lacrosse and 

netball are [Continued overleaf. 
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(Right.) 

LED BY THE MUSIC MISTRESS, MISS 
PEARSE THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
WAITING FOR THE CONDUCTOR'’S SIGNAL 











THE FOREHAND DRIVE: SOME GIRLS RECEIVING WINTER INSTRUCTION ON THE HARD COURTS FROM WITH SOME CURIOUS SOUVENIRS FROM FAR-TRAVELLED OLD GIRLS IN EVIDENCE 
MISS COCKELL, ONE TIME JUNIOR TENNIS CHAMPION FOR SURREY AN ENGLISH LESSON BEING TAKEN BY MISS BELL IN THE LIBRARY 


Veme'’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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| HOLLINGTON PARK SCHOOL: SCENES AT | 
A GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN SUSSEX. : 


WAN Nee enn nes we etme en etn tet en tn een eee eee Cee en ee 


MR. F. J. MARTIN, WHO HAS BEEN RIDING MASTER AT THE SCHOOL FOR TWENTY-SEVEN 
YEARS, TAKING HIS RIDING CLASS 


Continued.) played daily during the winter terms and the girls are proud that 
their lacrosse coach, a great enthusiast, has been chosen to play for 
England this year. Tennis and cricket are the summer games and last 
summer two of the first XI were chosen to play for the junior Sussex county 
team. Tennis, of course, is more generally popular and there are six hard 
courts to ensure that coaching can go on throughout the [Continued opposite. 


WITH ONE GIRL REACHING DIZZY HEIGHTS: A TEST OF NERVES AND AGILITY. MOST GIRLS 
HAVE CLIMBED THE SAME TREE DURING THEIR TIME AT THE SCHOOL 


Continued.) year. Riding has long been a favourite outdoor activity and the 
stables which stand on school land are a source of keen interest. About half 
the pupils ride once a week. The School has a large Old Girls’ Association 
which includes members of most of the professions open to women, with 
a special leaning towards medicine. This, however, is due to accident more 
than design, for the emphasis of the School is on good work in whatever 
sphere is finally chosen by the mature human being, in accordance with the 
School motto, ‘‘ Sapiens qui assiduus.’’ 


DRAMATICS IN THE RHODODENDRON GARDEN, BELOW THE SCHOOL: GIRLS REHEARSING GOLD. A REGULAR ACTIVITY ON THURSDAY EVENINGS: GIRLS OF HOLLINGTON PARK ENGAGED IN 
SMITH’S “ SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER,” TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF VIOLIN, CLARINET AND FLUTE THE WEEKLY HAIR WASH 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd 
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for those who 
travel often... 
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... but everyone 
has a ‘double’ 
when it’s 







Ladies’ Ra includes 





Experienced travellers need luggage that will ALA. § AR- 
last, will survive the buffeting of air, land and See Stee Chosen’ 

sea journeys, will remain elegant and smart. arory,, Seige ead 
They need ANTLER AIRSTREAM. As elegant 

as ever but now lighter in weight, but with no 

loss of strength due to FIBREGLASS reinforcement 

of the one-piece moulded shells. Beautifully 

styled with luxurious linings and the ANTLER i 
Cushiongrip handle. i 
ANTLER AIRSTREAM is the ideal luggage for those 
who travel often. 


Men's luggage in- 
cludes 21°, 24° and 27° 
suitcases and Pakswell 
suitcase in Charcoal, 
Smoke Blue and Tan 


ANTLER 
Airstream 





THE ONE SCOTCH 
THAT STANDS OUT 






ANTLER 


ANTLER LTD -: BIRMINGHAM 3 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following co 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full reta:! pr 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or 


that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
cover of this issue, and that it shal! not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
t of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Come far today? . 
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Good run that. Take long ? ofte: 
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Difficult weather for pushing along much. over 
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No, not long. Pushed along a bit, you know. 


A lot depends on your tyres. Get Firestone : 
and you'll find roadholding’s better, braking’s _ 





better: does something for your confidence. ~ Pp : : 
Feels safer, that’s the thing. : 
al 


WRITHEN KNOP 
London 1509 


Really ? 


: Feels safer, is safer, on Firestone. 
Maker’s mark a device No deube about it. 
HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 

2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams : WHhtehall 7140 


You too will 


feel safer— 
be safer—on 















Ready July 18 


H. E. 


Bates 


the third and 
happiest novel 
of the Larkin 


family 
When the 
Green 


Woods 
Laugh 













f Firestone De Luxe on the front wheels and Firestone 
i Town & Country on the rear is the ideal tyre arrangement 
i for better, safer driving. Long wear, quiet running, im- 
i proved handling, maximum grip for all-season safety— 
i these are the Firestone features that add confidence 


BE A BETTER DRIVER. You owe it to your 

family, you owe it to others, you owe it 

to yourself to BE SAFE ON THE ROAD. 

Firestone TYRES — consistently good 
EE 
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under all road conditions. 





















UNIVERSITE DE NEUCHATEL 


FACULTE DES LETTRES 
avec Séminaire de francais moderne pour étudiants de langue étrangére 
; (certificat et dipléme). 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. Cours de vacances de langue et littérature frangaises du | 1 juillet au 6 oo0t 1960 
BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 FACULTE DES SCIENCES 
{ avec enseignement préparant aux divers types de licence, au dipléme de 


science actuarielle, de physicien, d'ingénieur-chimiste et d'ingénieur-horloger, 
au doctorat és sciences 








are paying 7§°% per annum 
interest on deposits for the 
seventh year in succession, 


with extra 4% added FACULTE DE DROIT 


annually on each £500 unit. avec Section des sciences commerciales, économiques et sociales. 
Full details : 
: FACULTE DE THEOLOGIE PROTESTANTE 
and audited Balance Sheet 
D , , 
from Investment Dept. IL. , spa : - 
SECRETARIAT DE L’UNIVERSITE—NEUCHATEL 





(12/6) 


























DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
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i) MICHAEL JOSEPH DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 | Telephone (038) 5 3851 
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Tomato-Red 
= Beauty begins ina factory... with exotically-named mixtures poured into lipstick Nestling at the foot of the eternally snow-capped Andes ts lovely, flower-strewn 
‘ moulds. Whether its Tomato Red, Paris Pink or Orange Peach, the mixture Mendoza. Here is a happy place: a sunny, fertile garden in which vines, tomatoes 
probably contains glycerine a colourless liquid that will give the lipstick its and other crops thrive if they are allowed to. The ‘serpent’ in this ‘garden’ is 
fresh moistness and soft, smooth ‘feel’. In lotions, creams, conditioners, in many the root-knot nematode a tiny, worm-like creature that lives on the roots of 
cosmetics, you will find glycerine. It is the chemical foundation of loveliness many crops throughout the world. In Mendoza, tomato plants have wilted and 
ol Glycerine has hundreds of uses. It puts the pliability into transparent paper. It died in the sun, yields have declined part of the havoc wreaked by the unseen 
~ Bs used by tobacco and paint manufacturers. This harmless product is even a nematodes 
raw material for the synthesis of propellants and industrial explosives. It is very Shell D-D is the prescription and the remedy. In nematode-infested fields, the 
often found in foods and pharmaceuticals, in toothpastes and candy bars. For authorities injected this yield-increasing soil fumigant two weeks before planting 
all these uses, glycerine of high purity is needed At harvest time, the tomatoes were picked and weighed. The crop was tree and 
=~ Shell glycerine meets the most stringent quality requirements — with purity of a half times greater than that from untreated ground 
¢ over 99.5 Because of the Shell manufacturing process, this high standard Hope had become reality. With D-D, land that had become unfit for tomato 
never varies. Buyers know that this consistency of Shell glycerine means savings growing was brought into cultivation again, Today, the fields around Mendoza 
y in time and money. In this and other ways, Shell chemicals are filling an im- blush red with tomatoes. Similarly, with other crops throughout the world, D-D 
- portant role in industry throughout the world. Detergents, plastics, synthetic has rid the soil of nematodes and brought new hope—and new wealth — to 
rubbers, solvents, additives perhaps, in the Shell range, there is a chemical growers everywhere. Between them, D-D, Nemagon, aldrin, dieldrin, endrin and 
‘tter - ’ Py > ~~. . 
Po that would do a better job for you? Shell Glycerin Phosdrin control virtually every major world pest D-D 
Not available in the U.K 
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YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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BV Bode Thomas,” Buovage Survev Vessel 


DOWSETT | 7 


Delivered to Nigerian Ports Authority, 
February 1960 








BROOKE MARINE LTD 


" shed 1874 


Builders and Designers of Vessels to the Highest Specifications ub to 420 ft. Over 


SHIPYARDS : LOWESTOERT, SUFFOLK, ENGLAND 








